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Bromide Printing in Two Colors 
H. D’ARCY POWER, M.D. 


HE definite advent of photography into the realm of art, and its 

claim to rank as an adequate medium of individual expression with 

power to evoke emotion or senuous pleasure, is ultimately dependent 

on the operator’s power to control the result. Hitherto this has 
been possible only with the pigment processes, and hence bromide and gaslight 
papers have received little attention from the best-known workers. This feel- 
ing dominated my own efforts in the past, but during the last three years various 
causes have compelled me to make greater use of bromide paper, and therewith 
came the desire to have some of the freedom I possessed as a worker in gum. 
This led me to the experiments that ended in the use of the means of chemically 
modifying those prints described in The American Annual of Photography for 
this year, and since reproduced in Photography and Focus and in The Amateur 
Photographer and Photographic News of London. Working further along these 
lines has brought me to the conclusion that another and somewhat different 
source of «esthetic power has been too much neglected by us; namely, color- 
contrasts. Let me try to explain exactly what I mean. Pictorial effect is de- 
pendent on the relation of contrasts, and these are of three kinds — line, tone 
and color. Lines placed in certain relations are pleasing or otherwise, masses 
of varying light and shade by contrast are harmonious, striking, or flat and un- 
interesting. The artist in monochrome (who may be a photographer) is con- 
strained to produce his effects entirely by these two; and when, as is often the 
case, he has to transcribe a scene in which the beauty is formed by color-contrasts, 
his only resource is to falsify the values and suggest color-difference by light and 
shade. He therefore classifies colors into warm and cold, raising the true values 
to represent the first, and lowering them for the second. But it must not be for- 
gotten that it is a device based on the destruction of the true relations of light 
and shade, and it fails as often as it succeeds. Color-contrasts are elements of 
composition as much as line or tone-contrasts, and where either or both of the 
latter are lacking in pictorial interest a color-contrast may save the situation, 
and make a beautiful picture. It will be noted that I have spoken solely of color- 
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contrasts; there are also color-symphonies, and the highest flights of the color- 
ist’s imagination and skill have been exercised in their production. But these are 
at the present time entirely beyond the range of photographic technique, and, 
so far as I can ascertain, no attempt at photographic painting, if I may use the 
term, either by multiple gum or in oil, has been worthy of serious consideration. 
I have kept to the subject of color-contrasts for another reason; namely, that it 
is fundamental to composition, whereas polychromy is not. For example, take 
the case of a soft sunset sky, the beauty of which is dependent on bands of color 
of almost equal light-values. The black-and-white artist can make nothing of it; 
the painter can of course put it on canvas with a full palette, with results propor- 
tionate to his skill; but (and this is the point) if he have only two pigments, a 
warm tint, such as Indian red, and cool gray, such as Payne’s, and he therewith 
make a water-color sketch, he can obtain a result far and away more beautiful 
than the photographer, and not so far removed from the effects of painting in 
full color. Why? Because he has preserved his color-contrasts without sac- 
rificing his values. 

The photographer has long possessed the power of making prints in two 
colors, but it is an asset of which he has made little use. It is true that some 
notable gum-printing has been of this order, and recently it has been intro- 
duced into oil-printing; but the mass of serious workers have left it entirely 
alone. There have been beautiful and artistic examples of two-color printing 
that should have set us thinking; but apart from the use of tinted bases, we have 
given the subject no consideration. There are, of course, reasons for this. The 
use of a second color demands.considerable taste and judgment. The tints 
chosen must stand in harmonious relation to one another and to the subject- 
matter; they must be distributed so as to help and not mar the scheme of com- 
position. These are problems not likely easily to be solved by the tyro in art. 
Secondly, the technique of multiple gum or oil-printing is a possession of the 
few. 

I cannot suggest any short cut to an art-training, or color-sense, but I can 
offer an easier and more controllable technique than multiple gum. More than 
three years ago Mr. Winthrope Somerville published in The Amateur Photog- 
rapher, London, a method of making bromides in two colors. He seemingly 
looked on it solely as an interesting experiment, and made no reference to its 
art possibilities. I republished his paper, and the following year I took the mat- 
ter up, following Somerville’s technique. I did not like the tints — (brown 
sulphide of silver on the ordinary bromide image), and discarded it in favor of 
a totally different method, whereby I produced a combination of sepia platinum 
and pure, deep black. In March, 1907, a formula was published whereby the 
somewhat raw tint of a sulphuretted bromide could be changed through many 
tints to red chalk or crimson. This threw me back on further experimenting 
with the Somerville method, and thus modified I am able to produce with it 
prints in bromide or gaslight paper in beautifully contrasting tints of blue-black 
and warm brown, running, if desired, to dark blue and Indian red. I am in- 
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formed that Dr. Bruguiére of this city has recently been doing work along these 
lines, but I am not acquainted with his technique. Finally, I have taken up 
the problem of producing prints in two-colored Ozobrome, and can now offer a 
method whereby a print may be produced in any two or more of the colors in 
which Ozobrome or carbon tissue is sold. It is impossible to convey by descrip- 
tion the full value of the results so obtainable; but I feel assured that the walls 
of our exhibitions will ere long afford ocular demonstration of the beautiful 
effects to be realized by the competent. 

Let me now briefly describe the methods which I have personally found 
available. There are three separate procedures of which I can thus speak. They 
are: 

First. The part to receive the second tint is bleached by the local applica- 
tion of a solution of potassium ferricyanide and potassium bromide, and rede- 
veloped by a solution of sodium sulphide. This is the original method of Win- 
thrope Somerville. It gives brown and black tones which can be modified as 
will be described later. 

Second. The whole print is toned to a good sepia with mercury and platinum 
chloride, and then the selected areas are locally toned to a rich black by means 
of a brush charged with amidol developer. 

The process is of my own devising and has not been previously described. 

Third. The selected area is bleached as in the first method, the print is 
well washed and converted into a non-transfer Ozobrome. Owing to the absence 
of metallic silver in the bleached area, there will be no pigmented gelatine thrown 
down at these points. The Ozobrome is washed and dried, and the bleached 
area redeveloped with a brush charged with amidol developer; again washed 
and brought into contact with a piece of Ozobrome or carbon tissue of the de- 
sired second tint. Development is carried out as before. The second deposit of 
pigmented gelatine will occur solely over the redeveloped area, thus giving a 
print in any two desired colors. The technique is not difficult in practice. 

I am experimenting with other methods, but am not prepared to advocate 
their use until I have further experience of their permanence. 

In all the above methods the most difficult essential procedure is the local 
bleaching or redevelopment of the areas chosen for the second color. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from my paper on the chemical control of bromide prints, in this 
year’s American Annual of Photography, is entirely applicable, except that the 
hypo fixing is not used. 

THE METHOD OF WORKING 

Now for the exact details of working. Prepare: a sheet of wet blotting- 
paper on a board; two or three camel’s-hair brushes, one large, one small; one 
or two tufts of absorbent cotton; a little developer in a cup (any kind but pyro); 
a solution of ten grains of potassium ferricyanide and twenty grains of potas- 
sium bromide in one ounce of water. 

The print to be modified is soaked in water, placed on the damp blotting- 
paper, and surface dried with another blotter. A little of the bleaching-fluid is 
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put in a saucer and diluted several times with water; a brush is charged with the 
mixture and carefully applied to the surface to be lightened or removed. If the 
surface to be modified is a large one, it is better to use the reducer weak and 
rapidly with a swab of absorbent cotton. On the other hand, if high-lights are 
to be added or small dark objects entirely removed, then use the reducer full 
strength with a brush that is small and almost dry. Thus applied there will be 
no spreading. If by the use of the reducer the desired effect has been obtained, 
then all that is necessary is to rinse the print in water. 
CORRECTION AND RECORRECTION 

But it may happen that the action has gone too far, or that for some purpose 
a deposit of silver is required in a cleared area. To obtain these the print is 
rinsed free of reducer, and a weak amidol or other developer carefully applied 
to the parts that are to be restored. In this local redevelopment it is particularly 
necessary to work with a brush almost dry and allow a little time for the solution 
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to act. If the action is proceeding too far it can be instantly stopped by applying 
a swab of absorbent cotton moistened with a little weak acid. An error in re- 
development can, of course, be corrected by fresh reduction. It is this complete 
control which constitutes both the novelty and the strength of the process. 
NOTES ON EACH PROCESS 
The First 

This is the easiest, cheapest and for many purposes the best method. The 
locally-bleached print is washed, and immersed for three minutes in a 1% solu- 
tion of sodium sulphide (both for bleaching and sulphuretting, the outfit sold 
by the Eastman Kodak Company will do), then washed until all traces of odor 
are removed. We now have a print in brown and black. For some subjects 
the result is all that could be desired, but in the majority of cases I find that the 
tints are greatly improved by immersing the print in a bath of: 


de ihn ales wie wanna 4b uae e een I grain 
Ammonium sulphocyanide .......................- IO grains 
ee een IO ounces 


In this the brown changes through many tints to red; the black, to dark blue. 
There is a beautiful relation in these opposing tints at every stage, and the oper- 
ator can stop the process at any desired point by removal from the bath and 
washing. The method is of great value in portraiture, for the gold toning of the 
sulphide gives perfect flesh-tints. The toning-solution can be applied by means 
of a brush, and so a third tint readily produced. I do not favor multiple tints, 
but in portraiture the modification of the brown on the flesh when it is left un- 
changed on hair and draperies is often very effective. 
Second Process 
The whole print is immersed in a bath consisting of: 


Potaestm Chboveplatiaite .. 2... 2. cece cccceeceseess I grain 
EE, fe stcnke ithe inked einnenees . = 

te ee ee eee ee eee 9 grains 
PE ah dekheces Rkkhad ea ehaeeen tee eee eee I ounce 


In this it changes in about fifteen minutes to a fine sepia. Wash and locally 
treat the chosen parts with an amidol or dianol developer. Wherever this is 
applied the sepia changes at once to a fine and very dense black. Both the brown 
and the black are quite unlike those given by the first method, and have a dis- 
tinct field of utility. After washing they are quite permanent. I have examples 
which have hung in the light for over two years. 

Space limitations demand that I close at this point, though the subject is 
by no means exhausted. On another occasion I hope to deal with the pictorial 
considerations controlling the choice and distribution of the colors. 


Note.— Accompanying Dr. Power’s article were several specimens of his 
work in all three processes described. These were pleasing in color and tone- 
quality, and indicate great possibilities for these methods of treatment in the 
hands of an able worker.— Ep1rors. 
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On the Comparative Merits of Different 
Developers 
MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 
III. Developers for Paper 


APER developers, as distinguished from general agents, fall into a 

class by themselves. In this group are included only such reducers as 

will work with practical freedom from staining. Pyro, for instance, is 

not to be considered, so that a worker who desires to use only one de- 
veloper for both plates and papers must perforce choose one of the more modern 
agents. Many of these have been used and recommended for the gaslight and 
the bromide papers, but the field narrows down in practice to three or four. 

Almost without exception the manufacturers of the popular developing- 
papers urge the use of metol-hydro. There is no question that the combination 
of these two reducers is a good all-round developer. The formule have been 
well worked out, and carefully adjusted by the paper-makers to their own brands, 
so that almost any one can get good results by following directions intelligently. 
This holds not only when the amateur buys the cartridges sold by the paper- 
manufacturers, but also when he mixes his own solutions. In the latter case, 
however, owing to the immensely greater economy of the developer, it pays to 
be extravagant in securing only the purest chemicals. Hydroquinone, for in- 
stance, can be purchased for from eighteen to twenty-five cents an ounce; but the 
lower-priced samples are always inferior in purity, and likely to cost the user a 
great deal in spoiled prints. An impure hydroquinone, which might do very 
well alone, will often ruin the developer compounded with the more delicate 
metol, particularly if used with anything but distilled water. In the same man- 
ner, we find that the highest-priced sulphite and carbonate of soda save us money 
over the ordinary grades. At list prices, Hauff’s metol and hydroquinone and 
Cramer’s C. P. dry sodas will yield the popular M. Q. at about one cent for four 
ounces of the concentrated solution. The dry sodas are not only more convenient 
than the crystals, but they are definite in strength and are really the only ones 
worth considering in connection with paper developers. 

Given chemically pure materials, then, the photographer should find the 
various formule for metol and hydroquinone fairly satisfactory. There are, 
nevertheless, certain disadvantages which have made me give them up in favor 
of another agent. These are: First, the great difficulty in getting a uniformly 
good color of the reduced silver. The least excess of bromide gives, with most 
papers, disagreeable greenish or brownish blacks instead of pure black, warm 
black or blue-black, which are the desirable colors. Furthermore, the color of 
the deposit often varies as between the first and the last prints of the same batch 
as the developer becomes loaded with bromide of soda from the paper. Secondly, 
the mixed developer has not good keeping-qualities unless very carefully pro- 
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tected from the air. This often leads to yellow stains. Thirdly, the developer 
has not enough latitude. It is necessary to time prints exactly, and to avoid 
forcing under-timed paper, which always results in staining, whereas over-timing 
invariably injures the color of the deposit. Fourthly, a developer adjusted in 
strength of bromide to give a good black is often incapable of rendering the 
whites clearly. Lastly, old paper seldom yields satisfactory prints. 

Edinol, in contrast to metol and hydroquinone, is entirely free from all 
these defects. The color of the deposit is a good, clear blue-black to pure black, 
according to the percentage of Edinol present. This is true even when the same 
quantity of developer is used for half a dozen different makes of paper. The 
mixed developer keeps well in partly filled bottles, and is capable of developing 
without stain even when oxidized to a very deep reddish-brown. Under-timed 
prints may safely be forced, even in old developer, and over-timing has little in- 
fluence on the color. A slight trace of bromide only, owing to the natural tendency 
of Edinol to work clearly, is all that is needed. On the other hand, I have re- 
peatedly demonstrated that as much as two fluid ounces of ten per cent solution 
of bromide of potassium may be added to twelve ounces of developer, and when 
the required exposure is found the deposit will be of just as good a color as is 
given by the normal solution. On this account; even the oldest left-over lots of 
paper will make clean prints. 

The formula I use is a recalculation of one of the earliest-published recipes 
for a general developer, and was given in the second paper of this series. For 
paper I take one ounce of A, two ounces of B and three ounces of water, adding 
four or five drops of ten per cent potassium bromide, and filtering. This mixture 
gives a splendid clear bluish-black, but by increasing the A solution to one-and 
one-half or two ounces it is possible to get an extremely strong, clean black with- 
out a trace of blue. As for the greenish and brownish colors, I have been unable 
to obtain them, even from over-timed prints. Another peculiarity of this solution 
is the fact that it does not have to be varied for carbon, portrait or special por- 
trait grades of paper, because it brings out the peculiar qualities of each grade 
just as it stands. Probably the greatest advantage of the solution is its latitude. 
The prints develop slowly and steadily, even when over-timed, so that it is easy to 
stop development at exactly the right point. 

The after-treatment of the developed print is important. I think it is good 
practice with all makes of paper to transfer the print immediately to an acetic 
acid bath, in which it is well rinsed before it is put into the fixing-bath. This is 
the surest preventive of stain. The strength of acid is unimportant, but may 
conveniently be an ounce or two of No. 8 (25%) acetic acid to a quart of water. 

The fixing-bath is the same for all papers. In mixing it, however, there are 
certain precautions to be observed. First, get a good, pure hypo. This salt is 
so cheap that it is absurd to save a cent or two a pound at the expense of poor 
results. If money is an object, save it by buying hypo in ten-pound lots and try 
the lower-priced papers, such as Argo and Cyko. These give perfect results 
with pure chemicals; and with Edinol, in my opinion, they are superior to the 
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higher-priced makes used with metol-hydroquinone. The next precaution is to 
filter the plain hypo before adding the hardener. In making up this last solution 
do not be deceived by the statement that it may be made up as a stock solution. 
The office of the sodium sulphite in the hardener is to prevent the acetic acid 
from decomposing the hypo and throwing down a precipitate of finely-divided 
sulphur. Now, sulphite in solution is rapidly oxidized to sulphate, which has 
not the property of preventing this decomposition. It is always better to mix 
from the dry salts just sufficient hardener for one batch of hypo. Many get into 
trouble by not using the right strength of acetic acid. If the 25% acid is not 
available it is easy to mix the bath with any other strength, as follows: take five 
ounces of water, and add two drams of anhydrous sulphite and four drams 
of powdered alum. Stir vigorously the white precipitate which forms, and add 
the acid until the precipitate just dissolves, avoiding an excess of acid. Add 
this hardener to the hypo solution slowly, stirring all the time, and filter once 
more. Precipitation of the bath is proof positive of sulphite containing sulphate, 
or of impure alum. Do not overwork the fixing-bath. Use a large volume of 
it, but discard as soon as it starts to precipitate or whenever litmus paper shows 
that it is not strongly acid. If, however, the prints are rinsed in acetic acid before 
entering the fixing-bath neutralization of the solution will not occur. 

When the prints are in the fixing-bath it is important to keep them sepa- 
rated and fully immersed. One of the handiest wrinkles is to use a small filter- 
funnel to carry each print to the bottom of the tray, leaving the funnel on the 
print until the next one enters the fixer. This avoids contaminating the fingers 
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with hypo. When developing large batches of prints it is well to put them in 
face up for ten minutes, at the end of which time all should be put face down, 
and the succeeding prints again put in face up for ten minutes. Now remove the 
first lot to a tray of clear water, and put the second lot face down. 

Other precautions which are necessary for the best results are to have all 
the solutions at the same temperature and to wash prints thoroughly. The 
usual direction is to wash prints for at least one hour in running water. This is 
sufficient if the prints are kept well separated, but the “‘if” is a big one. When 
a suitable print-washer which will keep the prints separated automatically is 
not available it is necessary to pick over the entire batch at intervals of five or ten 
minutes if one wishes one’s work to be permanent. 
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Another Edinol formula which I have found superior is made up with 
Acetonesulphite in place of sodium sulphite. It gives pure black tones, and, I 
think, slightly more brilliancy than the former developer. The print retains 
when dry a little more than usual of the fine, sparkling crispness which makes 
it so attractive when wet. 


I ae ee eee ee ee eee 30 grains 
ED SG ecit ened h ein donbiewiekenenwe's 150“ 
Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) .......................226 “ 
EE Bea iid enc eetbe Leen seeniwaaeieus 8 ounces 


Very little bromide, often none, is needed with this formula. 

Inferior to Edinol in every respect except that at times, and especially with 
the true bromide papers, one may be able to get a more satisfactory black, is 
Amidol. The color is excellent when exposure is accurate, but the solution 
oxidizes very rapidly, stains the fingers, has very little latitude and is too sensi- 
tive to bromide. The tendency is towards disagreeable greenish tones; but when 
the formula is fitted exactly to the paper used, condition of the water, and other 
variable factors, this agent will often give a deposit closely resembling platinum. 
This is most marked on fast bromide emulsions, where the range of pearly grays 
in the half-tones is best brought out by Amidol. Usually it requires some ex- 
perimenting to get the proportions just right, but by remembering that increase 
of Amidol increases the depth of the black and that increase of the sulphite in- 
creases the vigor of action, avoiding excess of bromide and using the solution 
quite fresh for a few prints only, it is possible to produce splendid results from 
some variation of the following: 


CE i direkh heh ob hone ens eheh cede pecedeeke iene 8 ounces 
A) 60 grains 
EE eT ee " 
SOT WHGUIEE GE WOERINEI 2... 58 5 oo eee eccscceces 5 drops 


In contrast to Edinol, this agent develops very rapidly, so that streaks of uneven 
density are sure to result if a part of the paper is not immersed as soon as the 
rest. To avoid this it is sometimes well to soak the paper until limp and then 
drain well before placing it in the developer. This has the advantage of giving 
more control. 

A developer somewhat resembling Amidol in its range of tones is Rodinal. 
This is a very convenient developer, as it requires only dilution with water and 
addition of bromide to prepare the developing-solution. It is much more stable 
than Amidol, has less staining tendency, and gives nearly as good grays in the 
half-tones. 

An interesting variation from the usual black-and-white print is sometimes 
obtained by developers which will give browns, reds and other tones by over- 
exposure. When I was investigating Adurol some time ago I chanced to hit on 
a simple solution which gave a fine coppery brown with only slight over-exposure. 
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It was about as follows: 


IT ees ee ee eG ee aig a ei ae GATE eee 8 ounces 
Bb Ake e ee nVahevivnreseeb eee eenchedaraven 60 grains 
NN | 06ecaseacdeedsbsencaisssettnoneobnsseends 120 grains 


The Argo soda seems to be responsible for this result, for I have noticed that it 
seems always to have a tendency to produce brown tones, though not so mark- 
edly with any other reducer than Adurol. 

I might give notes on many other developers and combinations with which I 
have made extensive experiments, but the ones already treated cover the field 
pretty completely, and I have settled on them as standards in my own work. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In closing these papers, I think it would be well to sum up the advantages 
of certain formule. To the man who desires to stick to the old reliable pyro for 
plates I cannot too strongly recommend the use of this agent in very dilute form, 
as given in my second paper. But if tank development is the method chosen, 
Glycin is without question the best. For tray development I'consider the Glycin- 
Metol the best all-round developer, particularly for the panchromatic plates. 

Some photographers, however, prefer to use only one developer for both 
plates and paper. There are so many good reducers which work perfectly for 
both that it is a little hard to choose one as undoubtedly superior. Nevertheless, 
if I were to be restricted to one agent, I should name Edinol as my preference. 
It will do all that any reasonable man can ask with plates, and is, in my opinion, 
just a little superior to all the others for paper. For special effects I keep most 
of the developers I have reviewed on hand, but as time goes on I find myself 
using Edinol more and more constantly. Others may for certain personal reasons 
find some other reducers better suited to their needs. To such I freely accord 
the right to differ from me. Freedom of choice in photography, as in everything 
else, is the only principle which will conserve progress. 


“— 
An Impromptu Safe-Light 


A. E. SWOYER 


CCASIONALLY, through some accident to the regular ruby-lamp, 
or through the necessity of developing while out of reach of a prop- 
erly-equipped dark-room, some makeshift means of illumination 
must be improvised. Such a temporary safe-light may be made 

from an empty cigar-box in about five minutes. 
Remove the bottom (not the hinged cover) of the box, and nail it in the posi- 
tion shown at B. Remove one end, and replace as shown at E. Drive a short 
wire nail through the center of the opposite end to serve as a seat for the candle C. 
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The lamp is finished by tacking two or more layers of yellow post-office or heavy 
wrapping-paper over the aperture A, bringing the paper well around to the 
sides and bottom of the box to prevent light leakage from the cracks around the 
edges. The hinged cover K is used as a door, making lighting and trimming 
convenient; it may be fastened with a nail or a piece of wire. It is well to rein- 























force the hinge by gluing on a strip of cloth if the lamp is to be in use more than 
once or twice. This lamp is safe, for the projecting edges of B and E form light- 
shields for the ventilation orifice @ and the crack at the top of the hinged cover, 
respectively. Moreover, since the flame of the candle is above A, only re- 
flected and transmitted light reaches the plate, while the danger of igniting the 
paper is reduced to a minimum. 


XY 
Kidnapping Along the Blazed Trail 


GEORGE SHERMAN 


S originally applied, “kidnapping” was an appellation for the trade of a 
scattered few vagabond photographers, who plied their vocation among 
credulous youngsters who chanced to wander outside the zone of 
mother’s call to dinner. Lately, however, the term has become more 
tacitly understood. Nowadays both amateur and professional photographers 
working outside the precincts of a gallery are designated as “kidnappers.” 
Whether you are in the habit of taking views, buildings, picnic- parties or young- 
sters for pleasure or pecuniary gain it will be difficult to escape the colloquialism. 
This is due chiefly to the fact that most amateur photographers prefer to part-pay 
the cost of materials by accepting an occasional cash order on an extended trip. 
This is business-like as well as stimulating to the interest manifested by the ambi- 
tious amateur, and surely the practice is entirely proper. 
This very practice of “kidnapping”’ for an occasional sou or in part-payment 
of a ‘‘grub-stake” has enabled the writer to prolong a most interesting trip into 
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H. L. BRADLEY “CENTRAL 444, RING 2!” 


the heart of the primitive forests of the Ozark Mountains. Most of this journey 
was made afoot through the territory comprised in the recent government forest 
reserve of goo,000 acres in Arkansas. 

My outfit on the journey, which covered about three hundred miles, mostly 
over blazed trails, consisted of an 8 x 10 view-camera, with inside kits down to 
4 x 5; a Brownie No. 2; plate-holders; rubber trays; chemicals; developing and 
printing-out papers. Besides this I carried a sleeping-bag, a couple of folding tin 
dishes and a very small supply of concentrated foods. In the heart of a jumble 
of steep ups-and-downs, forty-five miles from the nearest railroad, I established 
a camp or central station, where I fitted up an improvised gallery and a living- 
room. From this station my various excursions radiated to every point of the 
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compass, like the ribs of a spider’s web. At the end of three months I was quite 
comfortably. located, admitting, however, that I passed through many ludicrous 
situations and interesting experiences before I arrived at this point in my sojourn. 

Let it be understood that from the beginning I had planned a healthful 
recreation, all combined with an effort to secure a most interesting collection of 
rare views at a minimum cost for materials and other requirements of the trip. 
This is the story of my management of the venture, how I succeeded and some of 
the things that helped to make the trip one of both pleasure and profit. 

I journeyed overland by wagon for thirty-two miles from Mena, Ark., my 
railroad destination, to Oden, on the Ouchita River, in Montgomery County. 
As I had figured previously, this village served as my nearest post-office during 
my stay in this country. This settlement, consisting of five general merchandise 
stores and a few log houses, is located on a strip of bottom-land at the foot of a 
range of mountains, known locally as the Brushies; geographically, as the Fouche 
range. From this point I penetrated the wilderness into the mountain fastness, 
following the blazed trail afoot to the headwaters of Fiddler’s Creek, nearabout 
and in view of Round-Top Mountain, an extinct volcano within the confines of 
the recent government forest reserve. I was now ten miles from my post-office 
and about three miles from the nearest settler’s cabin. Here, in a secluded nook, 
beside a gurgling mountain spring, I pitched my cabin — four square walls of 
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pine logs, with roof of hand-made boards, split from green virgin timber. I was 
fortunate enough to acquire the assistance of an experienced woodsman in the 
shack-building operations. 

I had almost finished my collection of views when the “kidnapping” idea 
dawned upon me. I discovered that I was in the retreat of the hardy pioneer; 
and inasmuch as my surroundings were concerned, I was moved back in history 
to a period some fifty years gone by. To these mountain-hemmed forest inhabi- 
tants the photographic camera was a miracle-working contrivance previously 
unknown. Being capable of the wonders it actually seemed to perform, it was 
only natural that these simple folk should expect it to do even a great deal more. 

The mother with the red-headed youngster could n’t see “‘the favor” be- 
cause baby’s “‘brick-top” and papa’s ‘“‘ pink whiskers” lacked the brilliant hue 
of the actual thing. At one isolated cabin I received an order for a dozen 5 x 7’s 
at $10. The business transaction was simple enough, but it was not so easy to 
make my patron understand that the group was dismissed immediately after I 
had pressed the bulb. Everybody remained seated long after I had folded my 
tripod and packed my outfit, until, finally, one of the group ventured to reassure 
me that the original order was for one dozen, and not, as I evidently presumed, 
for a single portrait. Of course I “took a tumble,” and I was not slow to explain 
that it was unnecessary to pose twelve separate times to produce a dozen pictures. 
On other occasions the sitters expected instant delivery, believing that my mys- 
terious contrivance operated somewhat on the principle of a sausage-machine. 
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All of this is but a part of the genuine humor in the life of the itinerant 
picture-taker which lends enduring fascination to amateur photography. 

Going into the profits of the venture, I might suggest that all isolated, 
‘“‘away-from-the-railroad”’ territory is a veritable gold-mine to the ‘“‘kidnapper” 
with pecuniary motives. A single trading-trip of three days’ duration netted me 
enough supplies, such as native bacon, smoked venison, corn-meal, potatoes and 
other garden products, to do me for my entire three months’ sojourn. During 
this time only about one-fifth of my time was devoted to “kidnapping,” and yet 
I was enabled to depart with over two hundred dollars in cash after paying all 
expenses of the trip, including transportation, photographic materials, cabin- 
construction and groceries. This is one side of the story. The other is not quite 
so rosy. This deals with adversity — lack of chemicals, improvised substitution, 
disappointment from failures to make timely connections with the plate and 
paper-makers of the outside world and lack of kerosene as an illuminant for 
developing. Under these strenuous circumstances necessity compelled me to de- 
velop more than one order with the light of a pine-knot torch, and to substitute 
thin pine veneer from a shingle-mill for card-mounts. The latter admitted of 
some very artistic effects by applying ordinary mission stains of delicate tints. 

To those who contemplate a similar venture I will describe a few ingenious 
home-made contrivances that proved of inestimable value to me. One of these 
is a compact camera carrying-case, fitted with a leather harness with adjustable 
straps and buckles, so constructed that the entire weight of the outfit might be 
evenly distributed between the hands and both shoulders. The regular canvas- 
covered cases as supplied by the camera-manufacturers are too large and cumber- 
some, chiefly on account of the extra space provided for plate-holders. My case 
was a home-made affair, of thin, light, pine boards, and just large enough to 
hold the closed camera and a dozen sample portraits. On the ends it was sup- 
plied with two iron rings with which the case was suspended under the left arm 
by two spring-snaps attached to the shoulder-harness. The latter was padded to 
ease the shoulders in carrying. This arrangement of spring-snaps permitted full 
use of the carrying-case without unbuckling the harness. On each individual 
trip I usually acquired enough business to necessitate carrying about two dozen 
plates, 5 x 7, and three or four 8 x 10’s. Under ordinary circumstances this would 
mean more than a dozen plate-holders — considerable of a load within them- 
selves. Of these I carried only three, making my changes at night from a home- 
made plate carrying-case. This case was also made from thin, pine lumber with 
a telescopic lid to make it absolutely light-proof. As an additional precaution I 
had the outside of the box covered with black paper and an additional covering 
of imitation leather over all. The inside of this box was slotted to hold about 
thirty plates, and the whole thing was only 11 x 12 x 6 inches in size. This and 
the tripod were carried in the right hand. A small ruby-lantern, candles, screw- 
driver and other small necessities were carried in the commodious pockets of my 
canvas hunting-coat. All of the developing, printing and mounting was done in 


the cabin in my mountain retreat. 
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The Photographers’ Invasion of Switzerland 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


HILE England is preéminently the land of amateur photography, 

and glories in a larger number of workers and photographic soci- 

eties to the square inch than does any other country — Germany 

and the United States not excepted — it does not offer to the 
tourist-photographer so great a variety of subjects for his camera as may be found 
on the continent. In this respect, aswell as in the number of snap-shots made by 
tourists each season, Switzerland easily ranks first among the countries of con- 
tinental Europe. The sale to tourists of photographs of scenery and the usual 
objects of interest has yielded to that of the ubiquitous picture post-card, the man- 
ufacture of which is now an important universal industry, although it has not 
seriously diminished the activity of tourist-photography. Besides, a picture, 
scene or episode secured by the tourist with his own camera possesses an element 
of personal interest and association compared with which the commercial photo- 
graph, or even the picture post-card, however excellent, is insignificant. 

While the attention of the photographic world is now being focused upon 
the city of Dresden, whither will flock visitors from every section of the globe to 
admire the splendid photographic exposition to be held there this summer, it is 
certain that the sight-seeing, which inevitably must follow, will not be confined 
to the beautiful Saxon capital, nor even to Germany, but will be extended to 
other parts of Europe. Among the countries to be enjoyed by thousands of pho- 
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tographers this season is Switzerland with its unlimited wealth of matchless 
scenery. It is safe to state that never before in the history of the land of William 
Tell will there have been such an invasion of camerists. The consumption of 
films and plates will be on a scale nothing less than prodigious. But the problem 
is not so much where this vast amount of sensitized material is to come from — 
for the plate and film manufacturers of both England and America are preparing 
to meet this unusual demand — as how the picture-taking propensity of the 
first-time visitors may be curbed when once, camera in hand, they enter this 
land of scenic grandeur. It is generally admitted that Switzerland contains 
within its small area of sixteen thousand square miles — twice the size of the 
State of Massachusetts — more attractive camera-subjects than any country of 
its size in the world. The firm which develops the most films exposed in Europe 
by American tourists is authority for the statement that in the number of photo- 
graphic exposures Switzerland easily comes first. The temptation of the stranger 
to exhaust in one day as much film as was originally allotted to the entire pas- 
sage through this ravishing country is so great that it is wise to provide well in 
advance. The camerist who, after leaving Dresden, will have photographed in 
Nuremberg, Rothenburg, Innsbruck, Venice and other places teeming with pic- 
torial interest, probably will have learned to practise film-economy, unless he 
could afford to indulge in reckless expenditure. On the other hand, weather- 
conditions are not constantly favorable to photography in Switzerland. Rain 
frequently interferes with the best-laid plans, and the camerist is earnestly ad- 
vised to make his time-allowance in Switzerland as elastic as possible, in order 
to provide against any disappointments. 

The novice, naturally, will ask how he can best reach this photographers’ 
paradise. The answer here given is based largely upon the personal experience 
of the writer, who has made numerous visits to this picturesque and fascinating 
country, and three of them jrom Dresden. 

A favorite way is first to visit Nuremberg, the most famous medizval city 
of Germany, reference to which was made in the last issue of PHoTo-ERA; thence, 
to Munich, the modern center of art-activity in Germany, from which excursions 
may be made to the not far distant city of Salzburg, to the Bavarian Highlands 
and Lakes; from Munich to Innsbruck, the picturesque capital of the Austrian 
Tyrol, and thence, on the famous Brenner Railway over the Tyrolese Alps to 
Verona, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Milan, Lakes Como, Lugano and Mag- 
giore, and Locarno — at the head of the last-named lake. Here one takes the 
train for Switzerland over the wonderful St. Gothard Railway. The traveler 
whose only thought is haste rushes on until he alights from the railway-carriage 
at Lucerne. The writer, however, left the railway at the little town of Fliielen at 
the foot of Lake Uri, the southern arm of Lake Lucerne. Thus, he walked, 
never without his trusty 5 x 7 folding hand-camera, along the elevated, but easy, 
mountain-road, the Axenstrasse, to Tellsplatte — a distance of two and one-half 
miles. There one of the regular lake-steamers conveyed him over that incom- 
parable sheet of water, Lake Lucerne, to the city of the same name. Camerists, 
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desirous to see as much as possible in the few days set aside for this tour, may 
dispense with what lies east of Lucerne and content themselves with the following 
itinerary: Lungern, over the Briinig Railway to Interlaken. The camerist is 
recommended to walk from Lucerne over the short but sightly Briinig Pass to 
Meiringen and Brienz, where he may take the steamer to Interlaken. The ex- 
cursions to be made from here include the Lauterbrunnen Valley, Miirren (mar- 
velous view of the Jungfrau range) and the Grindelwald, by railway; next to 
Berne, via Lake Thun. Here spend two days, at least, if weather be fair; thence, 
to quaint Basel. This particular Swiss tour was described by the writer in 
PHoTo-ERA for May, 1906. Persons having already visited Paris may travel as 
follows: Basel to Strassburg, across the Rhine to Appenweyer, Heidelberg, 
Frankfort and Mayence (Mainz). Here a slow steamer should be taken as far 
as Bonn; then by rail to Cologne and on to Rotterdam (a convenient and de- 
sirable port of embarkation for New York) via Amsterdam, Haarlem and The 
Hague. 

To many camerists who prefer to cross the Atiantic to Rotterdam, the route 
just described, but reversed, will appeal successfully; in which case, the follow- 
ing modifications are suggested: Rotterdam to Cologne, Bonn, the Rhine, 
Mayence, Heidelberg, Frankfort and thence, by night, to Dresden. After hav- 
ing exhausted the Exposition and the many enjoyable sights the city affords, 
leave Dresden for Nuremberg, Munich, etc., as already described, as far as 
Basel (Switzerland); thence, directly to Paris. From this point the port of de- 
parture for home — Boulogne-sur-Mer— is three and one half hours distant by 
rail. Others, instead of continuing to Rotterdam, the end of their ocean voyage, 
may wish to leave the steamer at Boulogne-sur-Mer, journey to Paris, thence to 
Basel — or from Paris to Lake Geneva, Lausanne — Berne, Interlaken, Lucerne, 
the Swiss-Italian lakes, northern Italy, the Tyrol, Bavaria and Dresden. After 
a stay of a week or so at the Saxon capital, the homeward journey may be made 
as follows: Dresden to Leipsic (the historic museum on the battlefield of Leipsic, 
1813), Jena, Eisenach (the Wartburg made famous by Martin Luther), Frank- 
fort, Heidelberg, Mannheim, Mainz, the Rhine to Bonn, Cologne, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, The Hague to Rotterdam and thence the steamer for home. If a visit 
to England is contemplated, nothing is easier than to go by steamer from Rotter- 
dam to London — a comfortable trip by night. 

To include Berlin, the German capital, in the tourist’s itinerary would seem 
to necessitate an ocean-journey with Hamburg as its terminus, and at a greatly- 
increased cost. A railway journey of nearly six hours conveys the tourist from 
Cuxhaven via Hamburg to Berlin, a modern, up-to-date city, brilliant, imperial 
and chilling; without scenic attractions, but possessing an important picture- 
gallery — surpassed by the one at Dresden — inadequate returns for consider- 
able expense. Dresden is about three hours by railway distant from Berlin. 

Switzerland may be approached from Dresden, also, by a short and direct 
route, yet including Nuremberg and Munich, but with a view to leaving Italy 
for another year’s visit; viz., Munich to Bregenz, at the foot of Lake Constance, 
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and thence, by steamer, to historic Constance at the other extremity of the lake. 
The camerist will find here much to attract his photographic fire, after which he 
should pay his respects to the Falls of Schaffhausen, where his tour of Switzer- 
land may begin. Ziirich is his next objective-point, followed by Lucerne, Lake 
Lucerne, Meiringen, Interlaken, Lake Thun and Berne. Camerists bound to 
the Rhine and the Netherlands, with Rotterdam as the port of embarkation for 
America, will continue on to Basel, Strassburg, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Mainz, 
the Rhine, etc. Others may proceed to Basel and thence directly to Paris; while 
those who wish to enjoy the region of Lake Geneva may travel as follows: Berne, 
Lausanne via Freiburg, still by rail, on to Vevey or Montreux — both charming 
but fashionable summer resorts and situated at the eastern extremity of Lake 
Geneva. Only a few miles away by electric tram is the prettily-situated and 
much-photographed Castle of Chillon. It will pay the camerist to linger a day 
or two in this entrancing locality to await a favorable time to photograph the 
chateau against the radiant curtain formed by the Dent-du-Midi. At Villeneuve 
the camerist takes the steamer and starts upon a voyage of about four hours’ 
duration along the northern shore of Lake Geneva. Geneva is more French than 
Swiss and is delightfully situated, with pleasant excursions to Chamonix and 
Mount B!anc, and, also, enables the camerist to-procure a fresh supply of plates 
or films, though reliable material may be purchased also in Ziirich, Basel, Bern 
and Lucerne. The next objective-point, naturally, is Paris, which is reached in 
nine hours from Geneva. If the journey is extended to Brussels, Antwerp and 
Rotterdam — not far away — it will complete an ideal round-trip, as delightful 
and comprehensive as it is possibie to plan. 

Camerists on the way to Europe and desirous to visit Paris firs/, should con- 
sider very seriously the landing-points from which the railway journey to Paris is 
to be made. Such a long, dreary and tiresome ride of nine hours as from Cher- 
bourg to Paris should be avoided, if possible. The writer was obliged to make 
this journey, several years ago, and on no account will he repeat the unpleasant 
experience. Some lines land passengers at Havre, which is a little over four 
hours, by express, from Paris; other lines land them at Boulogne-sur-Mer, only 
three and one half hours distant from Paris, by rail. A similar question must 
be considered by tourists who are on their homeward journey from Paris, or who 
desire to cross the English Channel to England. In the latter case, Boulogne and 
Calais are preferable. England may be easily reached, also, from Rotterdam or 
from the Hook of Holland, which is a very easy trip over night and affords the 
traveler an opportunity to view the Thames from its mouth as far as London. 

A word to camerists who visit Europe for the first time. They cannot do 
better than join one of the small, select parties which are being formed under 
the management of reliable travel-bureaus. Individual travel, while it has em- 
inent advantages, is not for those to whom journeying abroad is a sealed book. 
Here organized travel under competent leadership is much to be preferred, not 
only on the score of freedom from care and responsibility, but of economy, 
sociability and sympathetic interest derived from congenial companionships. 
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Pictures in Our Public Schools 


BOUT a year ago Puoto-Era called public attention to the extent pho- 
tography was used in the public schools of this country as a means of 
graft. The object of criticism was the unscrupulous methods adopted 
by some photographers to secure the privilege of making the pictures of the 
graduating-classes. Thanks to the vigilance and energetic action of the head- 
masters of certain schools, this particular form of fraud has now been prac- 
tically eradicated. There remains, however, another kind of graft, or, rather, a 
variation of the same and, like it, associated with photography and ravaging 
our public schools. It is as ingenious as it is insidious in character, and is firmly 
established in its habitat — a parasite which will be found difficult to get rid of. 
It will not be easy even to clip its wings. The promoter’s confederates in this 
petty swindling are not among the scholars, but among the teachers; hence the 
gravity of the situation. But let us consider this new swindler’s opportunities 
and his modus operandi. 

It has long been the custom of a graduating-class to present to its school a 
souvenir in the form of a picture or a piece of statuary. The money for the 
purchase of this gift is contributed by the members of the graduating-class, each 
one giving an amount proportionate to his means. As the class is obviously not 
qualified to make an adequate selection, it is assisted by one or several of the 
teachers. In most cases the teachers themselves are no judges of art and are 
naturally bent on patronizing the corporation in which they have been induced 
to become financially interested. The result of the purchase is generally what 
might be expected —a deplorable fiasco. ‘This criticism, however, does not 
apply to statuary, which, in the main, is quite satisfactory. 

The sad feature of this annual school art-graft is that those of the photo- 
graphic reproductions of the self-styled art-company which are seen in our 
public schools are little better than travesties upon art. And yet this corporation 
enjoys an unwarranted success in purveying pictures to the unsuspecting schol- 
ars of our public schools. Thus competition on the part of honest and reputable 
art-publishers is virtually shut out. This is why the walls of our public schools, 
more particularly those in the West than hereabouts, are disfigured by pictures 
the frames of which possess more value than their contents. As to the compen- 
sation of the school-teachers for their services rendered the picture-manufac- 
turers, the less said the better. A year or two will suffice to open the eyes of the 
teachers to the fact that they themselves have been cruelly deceived. And this 
will not be the only cause of regret to men of honor. 

Is it not time that the proper authorities put a stop to this sort of thing? 
Why not follow the example set by the State of New York, where one man, an 
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art and photographic expert, is made responsible for the quality and character 
of all pictures intended for use in its public schools? The purchase-money for 
the class-memorial is not appropriated by the State or the city, nor donated for 
the purpose, but is furnished exclusively by school-graduates, to many of whom 
even the smallest contribution represents a personal sacrifice. A sum of money 
which in most cases suffices for the acquisition of pictures that are veritable 
works of art, and which possess a permanent educational value as well as an 
elevating influence — copies’ in carbon or photogravure —is expended for 
perishable reproductions which have little artistic or technical merit. Fair com- 
petition is out of the question. Unscrupulous picture-concerns exert improper 
influence in favor of their goods. Besides, our public-school teachers will have 
paid dearly for the privilege to exercise bias in aiding the purchase of class- 





memorials. 

Preparations will soon be making for the collection of funds for the annual 
class-gift. It is these funds that the greedy eyes of the parties above described 
will be fastened upon. Who will have the courage to stretch out an arresting — 
a saving — hand? 


Tourist-Photography 


DEPLORABLE feature of camerists traveling in Europe or other parts 
of the world is the lack of time which they allot to the photographing 
of objects or scenes which meet their eye. Few, indeed, are the cases 

in which light and weather-conditions are favorable to photography. The flying 
trip ordinarily indulged in by the average American traveler in Europe leaves 
little time for the critical consideration of a pictorial view. Carried away by 
enthusiasm in beholding, for the first time, an old castle, a picturesque house or 
a notable monument, the camerist impulsively levels his camera and makes an 
exposure or series of snap-shots with little or no regard for the prevailing condi- 
tions of light, the position of the sun, the adjustment of his camera or pictorial 
composition. Pictures made under excitement or with haste are seldom satis- 
factory. Hundreds of such photographs, accompanying well-written articles, 
have been submitted to the editor, but could not be accepted on account of their 
poor quality — due to hasty use of the camera. 

It is, therefore, a subject for congratulation that touring-parties, limited 
in size and under competent leadership, have been organized with a view to 
afford adequate opportunities to photograph pictorial objects en route. The 
time allotted to localities teeming with pictorial material will be such that the 
camerist will be enabled to study his picture with reference to proper view-point 
and adequate lighting. If it cannot be photographed satisfactorily the first 
time, a second visit may be made when conditions are likely to be favorable. 
This is, obviously, a very important point and should commend itself forcibly 
to camerists visiting Europe this season. It will not, therefore, be a choice either 
of photographing an object under unfavorable conditions of light and weather 
or not to photograph it at all. 
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THE last annual contest of PHoTro-ERA gave 
us so many delightful prints for reproduction 
that we have wanted to use some of them in the 
last three issues; but other features, previously 
arranged, made it impossible to do so. Doubt- 
less several more will be published from time to 
time, but it was thought advisable to present to 
our readers this month a few of those which 
were most likely to appeal to the popular taste. 
The first eleven subjects in this issue have, 
therefore, been chosen with this aim in view. 

“Kitty’s Breakfast” is in Mrs. Cone’s hap- 
piest vein, for, while she is always successful 
with her little models, there is in this particular 
subject even more than ordinary spontarcity; its 
simplicity and human appeal are irresistible. 
Everything rings true except the wooden shoes, 
which, unfortunately, are entirely out of pro- 
portion; yet even this defect is subordinate to 
the main idea. Pictures like this are the kind of 
genre-studies one likes best to have about; for, 
like Billiken, they keep us in good humor, and 
that means much. Data: June, Io A.M.; good 
light; R. R. lens, stop 32; 1 second exposure; 
Stanley plate; pyro developer; gum-bichromate 
print. 

Quite as appealing in its way is “Uncle 
Remus,” by A. F. France, which, unfortunately, 
is not done justice in reproduction. It portrays 
a scene familiar to us all, and so is the more in- 
teresting. The figures are well placed, with in- 
terest centered on the story-teller, while the 
facial expressions are excellent. It should be 
noticed how concentration of interest is aided by 
the fact that the costumes of the boys are lighter 
than that of the central figure. Had a painter 
treated this scene he would probably have had a 
different background, but this is not impossible 
for the photographer. The dark line at the left 
of the negro’s head, and the mass at his right, 
might be lightened to advantage, while the tree- 
trunk above the boy’s head is unfortunate in its 
location and ugly in its lines. Even this might be 
changed by a skilled hand. Data: October, 
3 P.M.; soft light; Goerz lens, 8}-inch focus, £/16; 
+ second exposure; Stanley plate; metol-hydro 
developer; Royal bromide enlargement. 

Surely “There is comfort just over the hill,” 
for J. H. Field says so, and says so very con- 
vincingly; for there is that about this print which 
stirs the imagination and calls to mind the good 
cheer experienced in the country at Christmas 
or Thanksgiving. The composition here is ex- 
cellent, the buildings well placed and the sweep 
of line beautiful, leading directly to the point of 
greatest interest. True perspective and superb 
snow-texture and tone-quality give an almost 
stereoscopic effect. Data: March, 9 A.M.; sun- 


shine; rear half of R. R. lens, 15-inch focus, used 
wide open; 1 second exposure; Cramer Medium 





——) 


Iso plate; Ingento screen; pyro-soda developer ; 
platinum print. 

Much of the beauty of Dr. Scheer’s print 
“The Long Night Is Near” has been lost in re- 
production, for it was toned to show the sunset 
glow and its delicate reflection on the snow. It 
is still a charming subject, however, even in 
monochrome; its lines are pleasing, and the 
majesty of the silent, somber pine quite in har- 
mony with the scene and hour. Sunsets, more 
especially of the red order, can hardly be ren- 
dered better than by Dr. Scheer’s method of 
sulphide redevelopment and gold sulphocyanate 
toning, described in PHOTO-ERA for March, 
1908. Data: January, near sunset; R. R. lens, 
84-inch focus; Orthonon plate; tank develop- 
ment with pyro-soda; enlargement on Royal 
bromide, redeveloped and toned. 

H. R. Gebhardt’s “Sperry Light” is certain 
to appeal to every poetic nature. The long hori- 
zontal lines convey the feeling of calm, quiet, 
flatness, ‘expanses and, hence, isolation and 
loneliness. This is still further accentuated by 
the lighting, which throws the lighthouse into 
silhouette and obscures detail. 

Although with the print available it was im- 
possible adequately to reproduce ‘‘Old Whitby 
Town,” by James McKissack, our half-tone is 
sufficiently true to the original to indicate that 
there are often interesting pictorial motives 
among the housetops. The foreground of tiled 
roofs and chimney-pots is agreeable in its irreg- 
ularity; but of greater importance is the effect of 
downhill perspective secured by a high horizon 
and the accentuation of the line of sight, in this 
case the near-by roofs. Data: August, 10.30 A.M.; 
good light; single combination of Zeiss Protar, 
f/12.6; $ second exposure; Imperial Ortho plate; 
Ortol developer; enlargement on Royal Cream 
bromide. 

“Mountain Meadows Sheep,” by N. Brock, 
is in many ways a remarkable creation, mani- 
festing the keen pictorial instincts of its maker, 
as well as his wholesome observance of the 
canons of art. It would be difficult to secure a 
more satisfactory arrangement of the sheep 
themselves, or a more beautiful setting in which 
to place them. The print, however, shows that 
a vast amount of hand-work has been done upon 
the negative, and, while the alterations have, 
doubtless, benefited the composition, they are, 
nevertheless, artificial and do not ring true. 
Data: April, 5 p.M.; low sun; single combination 
Protar lens, 19-inch focus, stop 16; $ second 
exposure; Orthonon plate; pyro developer; 
Artura print. 

“Central 444, ring 2” is probably the tele- 
phone-call of H. L. Bradley; but whether this be 
true or not, his print of that name is genre-work 
of a high order. His little model has a far-away 
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look of expectancy with an undercurrent of mis- 
chief which is altogether charming. The spot of 
light above the head is the one serious defect in 
the print. Data: December, 3 P.M.; light from an 
ordinary window; Willarce lens, 16-inch focus, 
used wide open; cap exposure; Seed 26x plate; 
pyro-soda developer; Angelo platinum print. 

Harold A. Thurlow’s ‘‘ Meditation” is one of 
the most decidedly original poses we have seen 
for some time, yet it is thoroughly consistent with 
its title. Although a bit angular, the general 
effect is praiseworthy and the softness and low 
tone exceedingly beautiful. Data: May, 3 P.M.; 
R. R. lens, £/8; 10 seconds exposure; Stanley 
plate; sepia platinum print. 

“The Fisherman’s Hut on the Dunes,” by 
Gustave F. Swenson, will not bear critical 
analysis, yet it is agreeably effective as a whole. 
The loneliness of the place is accentuated by the 
expanse of foreground, all parts of which are 
somewhat monotonous and much alike. The 
sand high up at the right seems to attract too 
much attention, because of its high key. Data: 
November, 4 P.M.; good light; B.&. L. con- 
vertible lens, 84-inch focus, U. S. 8; 2 seconds 
exposure; Ideal ray-screen; Orthonon plate; 
ortol developer; kallitype print. 

“Among the Beeches” seems to be Theodore 
Eitel’s favorite haunt, and his many and varied 
renderings of these attractive trees are almost in- 
variably excellent. The present print seems to 
show as none other has done a different plane 
for each tree. The effect appears almost stereo- 
scopic, and the distance truly remarkable. Data: 
August, 10 A.M.; sunlight; Zeiss Protar lens, 19}- 
inch focus, {/12.5; 4 second exposure; Seed 26x 
plate; pyro developer; warm black carbon print. 

“View from Mt. Pilatus,” looking towards 
the Bernese Alps, a panorama of overwhelming 
grandeur. This, as well as the three other Swiss 
views, are by Wilfred A. French, editor of PHoto- 
Era. Data: Voigtlinder & Sohn Collinear, 
Series III, No. 4, 74-inch focus, {/18; Novem- 
ber, 1.35 P.M.; sun, slightly hazy; exposure 3'; 
second; Kodak film; Solio print; pyro developer. 

“Chalet at Meiringen.’’ Data: Voigtlander & 
Sohn Collinear, Series III, No. 4, 7$-inch focus, 
f/12; June, 11 A.M.; cloudy; exposure 3's; second; 
Kodak film; Solio print; pyro developer. 

“View from Mirren.” The prospect that un- 
folds itself at Miirren — an elevated point above 
the Lauterbrunnen Valley — is grand in the ex- 
treme. In this particular case the view includes 
the range of peaks to the right of the Jungfrau, 
such as the Gspaltenhorn, the Breithorn, the 
Tschingelgrat, etc. Data: Voigtlander & Sohn 
Collinear, Series III, No. 4, 74-inch focus, £/18; 
June, about 2 p.M.; sun, a little hazy; exposure y's 
second; Kodak film; Solio print; pyro developer. 
“View near Brienz.’”’ Data: Voigtlander & 


Sohn Collinear, Series III, No. 4, 74-inch focus, 
stop f{/12; June, 3 P.M.; good light; exposure 35 
second, from steamboat; Kodak film; Solio 
print; pyro developer. 

In judging the contest devoted to ‘ Photo- 
graphs of News Events” it was necessary to keep 





several things in mind. The importance and in- 
terest of the event, naturally, took first place; the 
success with which it was made realistic by the 
picture claimed second thought; the quality of 
technical work with respect to adequate repro- 
duction came next; and last, but by no means 
least, the artistic value of the picture as a whole 
was considered, particularly with respect to 
composition. In fact, an attempt was made to 
judge the pictures exactly as newspaper men 
would do. This, it should be remembered, is not 
our usual custom, but it seemed the only fair 
way to treat the present contest. 

“A Rectorial Fight,” by James A. Jarvis, is 
interesting as being one phase of our higher 
education. Rectorial elections are usually at- 
tended by scenes of combat and disorder be- 
tween the opposing political factions among 
students, and this print represents a pea’s-meal- 
and-flour fight for the standard of one of the 
candidates at the Aberdeen University. Data: 
October; ;}a second exposure at £/6; Imperial 
Rapid plate; Ortol developer; Imperial P. O. P. 
print. 

“The Wreck,” by L. M. Reightmyer, is an 
excellent record photograph showing the extent 
of the wreck and damage done, in addition to 
the exact locality, as few photographs of its kind 
succeed in doing. At the same time, all the strong 
lines of the composition lead to the derailed train. 
Data: January, 1 P.M.; cloudy; symmetrical lens, 
{/11; 4 second exposure; Stanley plate; pyro de- 
veloper; Azo print. 

J. H. Jost also contributed an excellent pho- 
tograph, entitled ‘‘Sunken at the Dock,” which 
has great dramatic interest when one knows its 
story. The steamer is the Parisian, which was 
rammed by a German steamer twelve miles out 
of Halifax harbor and raced full speed to her 
dock, where she sank five minutes after arrival 
with nine hundred passengers on board. Data: 
August, 5 P.M.; bright sun; Goerz Dagor lens; 
s60 second exposure; Seed 27 plate; Aristo Car- 
bon Sepia print. 

“Criminal Negligence,” by A. R. Allen. Data: 
December; bright sun; Cramer Banner plate; 
} second exposure; f/32; metol developer; Artura 
Iris print. 

“Wrecking the Ferris-Wheel,” by C. Ney 
Pickering. Data: Afternoon sunshine; Reflex 
camera; Goerz lens, £/6.8; 4 x 5 Hammer plate; 
zho second exposure; enlargement on P. M. C. 
bromide No. 1. 

Leander Miller’s ‘‘After the Accident” gives 
an excellent idea of the damage sustained by the 
Florida after ramming the Republic. Data: 
January; partly cloudy and a little hazy; Plas- 
tigmat lens, f/11; Kodak film; 1 second exposure; 
tank developer with pyro. 

“Flood at Austin, Minn.,”’ by F. W. Green- 
man. Data: 3A Kodak; 3') second exposure. 

“The Marathon Winner, John J. Hayes,” by 
T. W. Kilmer, M.D. Data: Graflex camera; 
Seed 27 plate; Goerz Dagor lens, 84-inch focus, 
f/11; rho second exposure in sunlight; tank de- 
velopment; glossy Azo print ferrotyped. 
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“And it’s O for the wide world, far away! 
’*T is there I fain would be. 
It calls me, claims me the livelong day, 
Sweet with the sounds and the scents of May, 
And the wind in the linden-tree. 
The wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me.” 


’T is thus the poet expresses our own feelings 
when Spring is once more queen of all the woods 
and ways. Lowell, writing on a day in May 
when the air was chilly, the sky overcast with 
clouds, and everything wore a gray, wintry look, 
asserted that May was a pious fraud of the alma- 
nac. Later, when the day was bright and breezy, 
cloud-shadows chasing each other over hill and 
meadow, and there was a sudden forthputting 
of green in bush and shrub, in tree and vine, 
he changed his tune, vowed May was the dearest 
month of the year because it held in it the 
beginnings of things. He says: 


““Afore you think 
Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill woods with 
pink; 
The cat-bird in the laylock bush is loud; 
The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud; 
Red cedars blossom, too, though few folks know 
it, 
And all looks dipt in sunshine like a poet.” 


On this special May day everything does look 
“‘dipt in sunshine,” and the scribe longs from 
“inky sleeve and fretful quill to find reprieve,” 
and, joining the holiday-makers, to go a-Maying. 

But who would think of going Maying without 
a camera? May is such a fine month for out-of- 
door camera work! The skies are so diversified, 
the misty look of the trees and shrubs so pic- 
turesque; and then there are all the opportunities 
for genre-studies in the way of ploughing, and 
sowing, and pruning, and planting. Surely May 
is one of the best for the amateur to make his 
own photographic beginnings. 

During this summer the editor of the Round 
Robin Guild would like its members to pay 


special attention to composition, and with that 
end in view some portion of the department will 
be devoted each month to the study of composi- 
tion, which it is hoped will be helpful especially 
to those members who lack an art-training. 





The majority of landscape photographs lack 
pictorial interest; and when looking at them the 
observer is reminded of Kipling’s comment on 
certain pictures, “‘There is no special reason 
why they should be done at all!’’ Where one 
finds a landscape photograph which has its own 
‘excuse for being,’’ in that it is an artistic piece 
of work and has a charm all its own, one finds 
hundreds for which “‘there is no special reason 
why they should be done at all.”” There are 
amateurs who, set down in a spot full of artistic 
possibilities, could not produce anything worth 
while; and there are others who, given a marshy 
ground with its growth of weeds and rushes and 
a sluggish little stream winding through them, 
will make a picture which is as charming as it is 
artistic. 

What is the difference? One thinks that his 
picture must be good, for it is an exact repre- 
sentation of the scene. The other has studied the 
effects of clouds and sunshine, has selected his 
point of view with care, and chosen the time of 
day most fitting for the effect he intends to secure. 
In short, one has studied and follows the laws 
of composition; the other just “takes a view.” 

Artistic landscape-photography requires that 
the amateur study the balance of light and 
shade, the arrangement of foreground and ob- 
jects, and the pictorial effect to be obtained by 
the clouds and sky in connection with the scene. 
Then the negative, instead of being developed 
too long, must be taken from the developer while 
the half-tones are delicately graded and the 
high-lights still transparent. With such a nega- 
tive one can make beautiful prints on almost 
any kind of paper, and with platinum, carbon 
or ozobrome it is an ideal printer. 

The amateur who would like to succeed in 
making artistic landscape-pictures could not do 
better than to follow the conventional methods 
of the old painters. They had three forms which 
they followed in arranging their pictures; one 
was the Angular, the second was the Pyramidal, 
and the third the Circular, or, more properly 
speaking, the Oval. 

In the first, the Angular, the artist divided the 
space of his canvas into three imaginary tri- 
angles, the first taking up half of the canvas and 
extending from an upper corner to the opposite 
lower corner, and the other half divided into 
two triangles of equal size. 
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The Pyramidal form was also a triangle, the 
base of which was the lower edge of the canvas 
and the apex the point on the upper edge equally 
distant from both sides. 














The Circular, or Oval, was an imaginary oval 
drawn so that it was at an equal distance from 
the center of top, bottom and sides. 














The way in which the objects were arranged 
in the Angular was by grouping the larger and 
principal objects in the space devoted to the 
larger triangle; the smaller and less prominent 
objects were placed in the lower triangle, while 
the other triangle was reserved for distant ob- 
jects, hills, etc., and the greatest sky-space. 








In the Pyramidal form the larger objects were 
at one side or the other of the triangle, while the 
spaces at the sides were for subordinate objects, 
but necessary to the composition of the picture. 

The Circular, or Oval, form required that the 
larger objects begin at one side and extend up 
to and gradually widening out until they reach 
the highest point of the oval; while on the other 
side were the smaller objects, which reached 
only half way up the oval. 

In order to get the most of this self-training 
in composition, the amateur will find it greatly 
to his advantage to rule his ground-glass with 
the three forms. The Angular could be ruled 
with black, and to avoid confusion the Pyramidal 
form could be ruled in red. The Oval, being 
entirely different in shape, could be ruled either 
in black or red or another color — blue. 

In viewing the scene in the camera — remem- 
bering, of course, that the lines must be bottom- 
side up to the eye, the principal object, if trees, 
for instance, may extend above the line, if it is 
to be the Angular form, without overstepping 
the rules of good composition. ‘Then in the 
smaller triangle turn the camera so that the less 
conspicuous objects shall come within its scope. 
Branches of trees may reach across the upper 
triangle, but should not obscure the space en- 
tirely. ~ 

In the Oval the trees may start at the lower 
edge of the picture and, as branches so often do, 
spread so that they come half way across the 
plate. This is the form that certain trees take. 
At the other side of the oval the objects are 
smaller in form and less prominent. This is a 
good form to follow in making glimpses of lakes 
or ponds. The shape of the water with the farther 
edge bordered with trees or hills helps and con- 
forms to the Oval style of composition. 

Studying the scene on the ground-glass and 
observing whether the objects included come 
within anv of the lines will he!p one to judge of 
the harmony of the composition whether or not 
the subject is of special interest. 

To judge pictures already made, draw on 
three separate pieces of very transparent paper 
the three forms of composition, the paper being 
the size of the pictures. Place the pieces of paper 
in turn over the landscape photograph and see 
whether the objects come within the bounds of 
any of the forms. If they do not come within the 
compass of either of the forms, then one may 
conclude that his picture is lacking in good com- 
position. 

In finishing landscape-prints look well to the 


margins. Nothing should appear on the mar- 
gins — no high-lights, no obtrusive objects, 


nothing to detract the interest from the theme of 
the picture itself. 

Hamlet said, ‘‘I could be bounded by a nut- 
shell!” Let the landscape-photographer be 
bounded by his margins. 

The subject of composition is such an impor- 
tant one in the development of better Guild 
work that it will be continued in the June 
PHOTO-FRA, the point treated being ‘‘ Lines.” 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 


Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 











PRIZES 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHoTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name oj the competiiion jor which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


April — “‘The Brook in Springtime.’ Closes 
May 31. 
May — “‘Farming-Scenes.”’ Closes June 30. 
AWARDS — NEWS EVENTS 


First Prize: James A. Jarvis. 

Second Prize: J. H. Jost. 

Third Prize: L. M. Reightmyer. 

Honorable Mention; A. R. Allen, C. Ney 
Pickering, Leander Miller, F. W. Greenman, T. 
W. Kilmer, M.D., Clare J. Crary, J. M. Conner. 



































J. H. JOST 


SUNKEN AT THE DOCK 
SECOND PRIZE— NEWS EVENTS 





Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing injormation upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABITH 
Frint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelofe must be enclosed. 











NETTIE C. Maxim.— It depends greatly on 
what sort of ink you were unfortunate enough 
to get on your negative whether it may or may 
not be removed. Harden the film with alum, 
and then soak in a strong solution of oxalic acid. 
Muriatic acid may be used in place of the oxalic 
acid, but is more likely to stain. 

HELEN MurrAy.— To remove varnish from 
negatives, soak for a short time in methylated 
spirits and rub off gently with a tuft of absorbent 
cotton. If the varnish is stubborn about coming 
off, as is often the case, when of long standing, 
add a little ammonia to the spirits, rinse in clear 
spirits and wash. 
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Jens T. JENSEN. — The grains in troy, avoir- 
dupois and apothecaries’ weight are equal. If 
your blue-print paper has not been exposed to 
light the emulsion will wash off by immersing 
the paper in water, slightly tepid. If, however, 
it has been exposed to light I do not know of 
anything that will remove the emulsion without 
staining the paper. Paper is so cheap it would 
be better to take fresh paper. Washing-soda 
will remove stains from porcelain trays, also 
muriatic acid if the stains are of long standing. 
Dilute the acid one ounce to ten of water, and 
do not put the hands in the solution. 

B. SILVERSTON.— You canmake a negative to 
replace the one which was broken by taking a 
print made from the negative and using it to 
make a print from, the same as if it was a nega- 
tive. Use glossy paper and tone slightly, then 
fix in hypo. If one has very valuable negatives on 
glass it is a good plan to make a paper negative in 
this way, and thus guard against the loss of the 
negative by accident. 

ARTHUR WISSLER.— Most photographers have 
come to agree that by using the tank and dilute 
developer one can get out of a negative all that 
could be obtained by the most skilful manipula- 
tion in hand development. In the matter of fac- 
torial development the point is not that the de- 
veloping done by this means will insure a per- 
fect negative, but that if one uses the factor, 
whether the plate be under or over-exposed, when 
the time indicated by the factor has expired any 
further development will not produce any more 
satisfactory results. 

NELLIE Louckxs.— A hand-book giving rules 
of competitions has been mailed to you, also ad- 
vice on the purchase of a camera. Prints sent 
to the competition should be mounted, and each 
separate print marked with the name and ad- 
dress of the sender. This will insure prompt at- 
tention and safe return of the prints. 

GEORGE INGALLS.— See answer to B. Silver- 
ston in regard to making a negative from a 
print by contact-printing. If the paper on which 
the print is made is heavy and thick, make it 
translucent by waxing it, or by varnishing with 
transparent varnish. Let the varnish dry thor- 
oughly before making the print. 

E. K. HumpHrey.— A very soft silk or linen 
handkerchief which is much worn may be used 
with safety in cleaning a lens, also a piece of 
velvet chamois which has not been used for any- 
thing else. Breathe on the lens, then rub with a 
circular movement very lightly. The surface of 
the glass is very highly polished and easily 
scratched, so one must exercise great care in 
the cleaning. 

F. L. Evans.— Ozobrome prints are made by 
ordinary gas or lamp light. One does not need 
the ruby light. If made in daytime pull down 
the shades and work in the subdued light. 

M. F. WATERS.— Yes; prints three and one- 
quarter by five and one-half are eligible in size 
to be entered in the monthly print-competition. 
Have each print marked with name and address 
on the reverse side of the mount. 








GEORGE T. H.— A matt varnish for the back 
of negatives which takes the pencil well is made 
of twenty grains of sandarac, twenty grains of 
gum mastic, two ounces of methylated ether and 
half an ounce of benzole. 

N. M. L.— Aqua regia is a mixture of hydro- ‘ 
chloric and nitric acids, and is used to dissolve 
gold and platinum. It is also used in the manu- 
facture of chloride of gold. 

Fred G. W.— The yellow high-lights on 
your gaslight pictures may be caused by the de- 
veloper being too weak or too exhausted; by 
under-exposure and consequently a too long de- 
velopment. It is not a good idea to use old de- 
veloper for prints. Use small quantities of de- 
veloper and take fresh solution frequently. If 
parts of the high-lights are yellow it is because 
too many prints are fixed at once. Lines and 
markings on the prints may be removed by rub- 
bing them gently with a tuft of absorbent cotton 
dipped in alcohol. 

Davip B. N.— Your plates which have turned 
yellow from intensifying in mercuric chloride 
may be restored by soaking them in a solution of 
Schlippe’s salts, of the strength of five grains to 
an ounce of water. All traces of the intensifica- 
tion may be removed by soaking the plate in 
hypo solution of the strength of the fixing-bath — 
one ounce hypo to four ounces of water. 





Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
Fiint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving jull particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“Cus Lake,” G. I.— This is a picture of a 
little mountain lake. The surroundings are pic- 
turesque, but the point of view has not been well 
chosen. There are four distinct planes — the 
immediate foreground, running straight across 
the picture; the lake beyond, which appears 
more as a narrow stream on account of position 
of camera; a belt of woods stretching from side to 
side of the picture, and a range of mountains 
in the background. This locality ought to fur- 
nish a good subject, and if the artist will choose 
a better position for his camera, and take a 
‘short view”’ instead of a distant one, the editor 
would like to have a chance at commenting on 
its good qualities. This picture is of a class very 
often made, an extended view on a small plate, 
and the result is seldom if ever satisfactory 

““By THE SHORE,” F. P. E.— The shores of a 
lake, the beach and a wooded bit showing at one 
side, and on the other the water and sky, fur- 
nish the material for this picture. Viewed from a 
distance, where one sees the form instead of the 
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A FEW HONORABLE MENTION PRINTS 


From Lejt to Right: “Criminal Negligence,” A. R. Allen; ‘““Wrecking the Ferris Wheel,” C. Ney 
Pickering; “After the Accident,’’ Leander Miller; “Flood at Austin, Minn.,”’ F. W. Greenman; 
“The Marathon Winner,” T. W. Kilmer, M.D 








detail, the print is about evenly divided into dark 
and light, the light being at the left and the dark 
at the right. As a consequence the picture lacks 
balance, and the composition symmetry, be- 
cause the darks are all massed together at one 
side and the whites at the other. The detail is 
well rendered, the half-tones being soft and well- 
modeled. It is a scene which looks well on the 
ground-glass in color, but translated into black 
and white is disappointing. 

‘““SLEET AND SNOwW,”’ F. M. N.— Here is seen 
a valley with a creek running through it, the 
bushes and shrubs snow-laden; in the middle 
distance a group of buildings rendered low in 
tone and consequently blending with their sur- 
roundings; a tree-clad hillside at the left, the trees 
covered with delicate snow crystals. The fault 
with this picture is the dark curve which begins 
at the left of the picture and rounds off and ends 
at the right. In the center is a white patch, and 
if the artist will use his retouching-pencil and 
soften the shadows at the right, thus blocking 
out this obtrusive streak of dark, he will have a 
very interesting winter landscape. 

““WATCHING AND WAITING,” A. C.— A young 
woman stands at the bottom of a flight of steps 
leading up to a house. On the ground in front 
of her a big dog lies fast asleep. The picture 
does not illustrate the subject, for the dog lies 
fast asleep, and the young woman, with a very 








pleased expression on her countenance, is look- 
ing straight at the beholder. The negative evi- 
dently has been properly exposed and correctly 
developed, and for a collection of ‘at home” 
scenes is very good. As a work of art, however, 
it lacks many of the essentials. There are too 
many different lines; the steps make one, a stone 
wall another, the windows another, and the clap- 
boards a series of them. Let the artist try the 
subject again with a quieter background, and 
let the subject look far beyond the lens of the 
camera. ‘Ready for a Stroll,” by the same 
artist, is well taken, but the same criticism will 
apply to the background. If there is any worse 
background than the clapboards of a house for 
a portrait, it must be more clapboards. They 
are always ugly. A fine picture of President Taft 
is spoiled because the artist posed him against a 
clapboard background. 

“Sxuip Anoy!” M. S.— This is a charming 
bit of work, and shows a child standing on a 
rocky beach, his hand aloft and his gaze far out 
at sea as if he really sighted a ship. The beauty 
of the print is in the delicate detail shown in the 
surroundings. The fault of the picture is the 
white sky and the too faint horizon-line. M. S. 
sends two other prints — one of “Surf,” which 
is well done, and another called ‘‘The Sisters,” 
in which, while the technical work is good, the 
subjects are too evidently posed. 





Class 1/2 


Lumétre Sigma 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma 
Halation 
Class 1 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Cramer Crown 

Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Trichromatic 
Defender King 

Defender Ortho Inst. 
Eastman N. C. Film 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 


Seed 26x 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 


Cramer 
Halation 





Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 





Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Banner X Non- 


Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 


Imperial Special Sensitive Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 
Imperial Orthochrome Special Lumitre Ortho A tion 
Sensitive Lumiére Ortho B 
Kodoid Lumitre Panchro C Class 12 
Magnet Defender Queen 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Medium Iso 


Class 2 1/2 


Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 


Class 4 
Stanley Commercial 
Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 

Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender Ortho Slow 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 


Seed Process 
Class 100 


Lumitre Autochrome 
Lumiére Red Label Slow 


Non- 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For May 


COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of May on any fine day between 10 A.M. and 
2 P.M. when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if £/11, U. S. No. 8 is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull, and from 6 to 7 A.M. and 5 to 6 p.m. Increase it four 
times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For f/5.6, 
U. S. No. 2, give half. From g to 10 A.M. and 2 to 3 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From 8 
to 9 A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. increase it one-half. From 7 to 8 A.M. and 4 to 5 P.M. increase it two and 
one-half times. From 5 to 6 A.M. and 6 to 7 P.M. increase it six times. 





PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 














SUBJECTS Class | Class | Class | Class | Class Class Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class 
| % | 1 ry 1% 2 2% 4] 5 6 8 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 1/1600 1/800 1/640 1/512 1/400 1/320 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 1/8 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 


EEE ee 1/800 1/400 1/320 1/256 1/200 1/160 /1/100| 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/4 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor and _ shipping- 
scenes; yachts under sail; very light- : : ; , 
colored Objects; studies of dark clouds | 1/400 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/32 1/25 | 1/16 1/2 
Average landscapes with light fore- 
ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 
the open; light-colored buildings and 


monuments; wet street-scenes ...... 1/200 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/40 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/8 1 


Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides; 
well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving-objects at least 
thirty feet away ................-- 1/100 1/50 1/40 | 1/32 1/25 1/20, 1/12 1/10 1/8 1/6 = 1/4 2 

Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark ob- 


jects; groups outdoors ...........-- 1/50 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 | 112 | 1/10) 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 1/2 4 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

dark near objects .......s.eseceeee 1/28 1/12 | 1/10; 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 1 8 
Badly-lighted —_river-banks, _ ravines, 

glades and under the trees ......... 1/122, 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/8 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 |112/3|) 2 16 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector ..............-- 1/4 1/2 3/5 3/4 1 11/5 2 2 2/5 3 4 6 48 





In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 


With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation , 


Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
ddress all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 




















COLOR-CINEMATOGRAPHY 


SINCE last December when I described the sys- 
tem of moving-picture projection in natural colors 
which has been worked out by G. Albert Smith, 
of London, England, the method has passed from 
the experimental to the commercial stage. A few 
improvements have been made and, on Decem- 
ber g last, states The British Journal of Photogra- 
phy, Mr. Smith demonstrated the results of his 
work before the Royal Society of Artists. At this 
exhibition it at once became apparent that the two- 
color method, is capable of giving quite as complete 
a range of colors as any three-color process. This 
was shown by comparison of several Autochrome 
records of posed subjects and the cinematograph 
rendering of the same figures in motion. 

It was only after extensive experiments had been 
performed along several different lines that the 
present two-color method of projection was decided 
to be the only one which is now practical. Of the 
three-color methods tried, one of the first was the 
use of three separate films on which three simulta- 
neous records were made, each through one of the 
three primary color-filters. This idea was finally 
discarded because registration of the three images 
on the screen proved to be practically impossible, 
even with the best of apparatus. The film is so 
small and the magnification so great that the slight- 
est defect is tremendously exaggerated in a method 
of this sort and the resulting picture is almost un- 
bearable in its confusion. As soon as it became 
evident that an alternation method employing only 
one film must be adopted, a three-filter apparatus 
was experimented with. In such a system the 
separate monochrome color-records are projected 
through their respective color-filters in rapid suc- 
cession on the screen and combined by the eye of 
the observer, and it was found that three colors 
made too great demands upon the persistence of 
human vision. This number was then reduced to 
two with great success. 

Now it must not be forgotten that the term 
“two-color method” applies here only so far as 
the two taking and projecting-filters are concerned, 
and because the color-records are made in pairs 
instead of sets of three, as in ordinary natural-color 
photography. All authorities on the phenomena 
of light admit that white light can be produced by 
mixing two rightly-chosen colored lights, and also 
that white light contains all colors. This dual 
division of the spectrum is the secret of Mr. Smith’s 
success, and the many experiments necessary ex- 
actly to determine these colors have occupied his 
attention for some time past. The results, however, 





are worth while, for he has shown that this method 
is capable of producing all colors, including white, 

One of the most serious difficulties in true color- 
rendering which had to be met was the super- 
sensitiveness of the photographic emulsion to blue 
and violet light, although these colors are toward 
the less luminous end of the spectrum. The film 
used is made especially sensitive to red and green 
and also, by careful adaptation of taking-filters to 
emulsion, the defect referred to above is minimized 
so far as possible. As a further aid toward true 
rendering it has been found that a final correction 
is possible in projection. At first thought one would 
suppose that the same filters would be used for 
taking and projecting, but the unfortunate super- 
sensitiveness of the emulsion to blue and violet 
cuts down these colors to such an extent that if the 
same filters were used for reconstructing the colors 
in projection the absence of blue and violet would 
be very noticeable — the whites would be yellow 
and the blues weak. This was the chief criticism 
of Mr. Smith’s first efforts, but he has since modified 
his apparatus so that the missing beams required 
to produce white light when all are mixed are now 
supplied in proper proportion by a supplementary 
shutter. The result is true color-rendering. 

This latest development seems to make satis- 
factory moving-pictures in natural colors an ac- 
complished fact, and one of its best features is that 
standard film with standard perforation is used, so 
that the method may be adopted by operators of 
ordinary moving-picture machines with but little 
extra expense. Films made by this method should 
prove much more lifelike than those ordinarily 
seen, not only because of the introduction of color, 
but because there are more presentations per 
second — sixteen per second through each filter, or 
thirty-two pictures per second in all. 

FINGER-MARKS ON NEGATIVES 

A FRIEND told me recently that he had often re- 
moved finger-marks from the film of his negatives 
by applying with absorbent cotton a solution con- 
taining a few drops of hydrochloric acid in a couple 
of ounces of water. If infallible, the method is 
simple and desirable. In any case it is worthy of a 
trial. 

VIGOROUS PRINTS WITH STALE 
PLATINUM PAPER 

A PARAGRAPH in Photography and Focus sug- 
gests the fact, not generally known, that flat, life- 
less results with stale platinum paper may be 
avoided by adding a drop of a ten per cent solution 
of potassium bichromate to every ounce of devel- 
oper. Uranium nitrate also has the same effect. 
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SKIES IN LANTERN-SLIDES 


BLANK white skies are everywhere undesirable; 
they are bad enough in a paper print, but when 
they are represented by clear glass in a lantern- 
slide they are much worse. The light shines 
through them so powerfully that the effect of a 
soft, delicate slide is ruined. This probably ex- 
plains the method of the average slide-maker: he 
gets his landscape strong so it will not be dulled 
down by the sky, and the result is a harsh, glitter- 
ing image on the screen. The best slides made on 
ordinary lantern-plates are secured by reduction, 
and a method of combining landscapes and clouds, 
applicable only to this method of work, is described 
by T. Kingham, writing in a recent issue of Pho- 
tography and Focus. 

The scheme is, first, to make the landscape slide 
in the ordinary way, and then the clouds on another 
plate, which is to be used as a cover-glass, the exact 
time of development of the first plate being noted, 
so that the tone of the two plates may be alike. 
When the landscape-slide is finished and dry it is 
fastened with strips of adhesive plaster to the inner 
or ground surface of the focusing-screen of the 
lantern-slide camera, the film side of the slide be- 
ing placed in contact with the ground side of the 
glass. This must be done carefully, to avoid 
scratches. 

The cloud negative may then be placed in the 
holder and the clouds adjusted so as to cover the 
proper portion of the landscape slide. In doing 
this it must not be forgotten that the cloud slide is 
to be used as a cover-glass; and that when so used 
its position will be the reverse of that in the camera. 
If both the landscape and cloud negatives are 
lighted in the same direction, then the cloud nega- 
tive must be turned the other way around, with its 
ground side towards the lens. 

When these matters are decided and the image 
has been sharply focused the back of the camera 
must be racked in towards the lens the thickness of 
the lantern-plate. The landscape slide is now re- 
moved from the focusing-screen and its more 
transparent portions, except the sky, should be 
blocked out roughly with opaque applied to the 
glass side. It is then placed, film upwards, into the 
plate-holder, a fresh plate is laid on it, film down- 
wards, and the exposure is made through the 
landscape plate, which acts as a mask. 

Development of the cloud-plate should be the 
same time as for the landscape, and a fresh de- 
veloper should be used for each plate, or else the 
colors are sure not to match. The longer the ex- 
posure the heavier will be the clouds, and the ex- 
posure must be calculated to give precisely the 
strength required in the time of development 
adopted. Alteration of the time of development or 
composition of the developer results in a different 
color and the clouds will no longer match the land- 
scape. 

If the landscape slide has not masked the cloud 
slide as effectively as it should, a few undesirable 
details which interfere with the effect may appear 
in the landscape portion after finishing and wash- 
ing. Faint detail or slight overlapping does not 








matter, but if objectionable, either may be removed 
almost instantly, while still wet, by applying the 
following solution liberally with a camel’s-hair 
brush, rinsing the plate constantly to prevent the 
formation of hard lines. The solution should be 
colorless and cannot be used but once: 


ne Pe On Pr ee . 2 drams 

Potassium cyanide .....grain the size of a pea 
Allow half hour to dissolve. 

Tincture of iodine I dram 


After this treatment the slide is washed again and 
dried, when it may be masked and bound. The 
two plates must be in exact contact and register, 
so that a paper mask should not be placed between 
them. A better way is to mask the landscape slide 
with India ink, drawing a line with a ruling-pen 
where the margin is to come and then widening this 
to an eighth of an inch. When this is dry put a spot 
of seccotine at each corner of the slide, lay the cloud 
slide on top and bring the skylines of both into 
register, then press them firmly into contact and 
put away for a day. Later glue a paper mask on 
the outside of the slide extending almost to the 
inner margin of the ruled lines and then bind in 
the usual way. 


AUTOCHROME LANTERN-SLIDES 


ABOUT the most practical way of viewing Auto- 
chromes is when projected on a stereopticon screen, 
yet the great density of the finished transparencies 
has deterred many from making any attempt in 
this direction. In a recent issue of the Amateur 
Photographer and Photographic News, Ernest 
Marriage suggests that this difficulty may, to a con- 
siderable extent, be avoided by omitting the in- 
tensification process usually practised. Intensifi- 
cation makes the colors more vivid, which some 
prefer when the plate is to be viewed in the hand by 
daylight, but it also increases the density to such 
an extent that it is objectionabie in case projection 
is intended. If this course is pursued the plate is 
washed for a few moments after the second develop- 
ment and then dried. 

Photographers have been too hasty in assuming 
that Autochromes were too opaque for the lantern 
except with an exceedingly strong illuminant such 
as the electric arc, whereas limelight is suitable for 
a small picture. With such a means of illumination 
it should be possible to project a three-foot picture 
from a slide which has not been intensified. This 
is large enough for the home, and the omission of in- 
tensification will prove in more cases an improve- 
ment than a detriment. Color-contrast can be ob- 
tained without glaring color; the painter does not 
use it, nor need the photographer. For scientific 
work requiring accuracy of color-rendering such a 
course might not be wise, but in pictorial work the 
colors are such as the eye readily accepts as pleasing 
and sufficiently truthful. 

Another suggestion is that, as most artificial lights 
for projection are deficient in blue rays, a blue 
screen be used on which to receive the image. Dis- 
tempers with such trade names as “sky blue” or 
“light blue” answer admirably. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS 


Abstracted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the United States Patent Office for five cents each 
Address The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 




















February 23, 1909 


FOR REPAIRING MOVING- 
CHARLES R. UEBELMESSER, New 


913,326. DEVICE 
PICTURE FILMS. 
York City. 

With this device the ends of a torn film may easily be 
held, prepared for joining and then pressed firmly together 
while the cement is hardening. It consists of two holding- 
members 20 and 30 hinged together at 29 and 39 and pro- 
vided with projecting teeth 21 and 31, fitting into perfora- 
tions 11 in the film, the latter being held in place by clamp- 
ing-pieces 23 and 33 hinged to the sides of the holding- 
members and fastened by spring catches 26, 27, 36, 37. 
Each holding-member has an aperture, the size and shape 
of one picture on the film, which registers with a similar 
aperture in the clamping-piece. The films to be joined are 
clamped in place with one picture of each series in register 
with the aperture in its respective holder, the front face of 
one film being placed upon one holder and the back face of 
the other film upon the other holder. The device is now 
swung into open position (shown by the first sectional 
figure), causing the ends of the film to project slightly and 
permitting a bevel edge to be given to the ends of the film 
by means of a file or sandpaper, the bent and beveled ends 
of the holders serving as a guide. Cement is then applied to 
the edges and the device swung into closed position (second 
perspective view). The parts are so proportioned that the 
ends of the films are brought into juxtaposition by this 
operation and may be held together until the cement has 
become set and a smooth, strong joint results. Although 
one or more pictures of a series is lost in repairing, the fixed 
distance between pictures is still preserved, since there is a 


definite distance between the registering-apertures of the 
holder and the teeth 21 and 31, which hold the film in 
place. 





913,328. REEL FOR MOVING-PICTURE MaA- 
CHINES. Cuartes R. UEBELMESSER, New York City. 

The device is of stamped sheet-metal much like those 
already in use, except that one flange can be removed by a 
partial revolution relative to the remainder of the reel, so 
that an entire film may be taken from it or replaced without 
unwinding. 


913,353. FOLDABLE REFLEX CAMERA. 
BRAUBURGER, Friedenau, Germany. Assignor to Optische 
Anstalt C. P. Goerz. Aktiengesellschaft, Friedenau, Ger- 
many. 

In reflex cameras which fold like books the objective- 


ERNST 


board is directly hinged to a camera-wall, the opposite end 


of which is hinged to the camera-back. This necessitates 























lenses of long focus; but by employing an intermediate 
hinged section 11 the focal capacity is greatly shortened. 
The cuts are longitudinal sections showing the camera in 
open and closed positions 


March 2, 1909 

914,197. OPTICAL SCREEN FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC AND PRINTING-PURPOSES. Joun HENRY 
SmitH, Zurich, Switzerland. 

The screen consists of equal-sized equilateral, triangular 
elements @ on a transparent base arranged to fit each other 
without intervening spaces or overlapping, and grouped 
together in hexagons of various colors, which may be grouped 
again. This arrangement of the triangles into hexagons 
and the circular grouping of these elements of higher order 
is of great importance for taking and. viewing-screens in 
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three-color photography, as it permits the distribution of 
the primary colors absolutely evenly without linear structure. 


March 9, 1909 

914,729. KINETOSCOPE. Jeremian KELLER, Can- 
ton, O. 

A moving-picture m. 
vided with a motor to operate the mechanism after it has 
been started by a hand-crank. Its chief feature is a rotary 
shutter, located between the light and the film, consisting 
of a hollow cylinder having open and closed portions and 


achine to use standard film and pro- 


pivoted blades located within, which close the open portions 
by spring tension when the cylinder is at rest (protecting the 
stationary film from intense heat) and open them by centrif- 
ugal motion when the cylinder rotates. 


914,784. PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 
sum, Plainfield, N. J. 

A camera of the reflecting-type much like those already in 
use, except for the reduced length of the camera-box. This 
is accomplished by providing the side-plates of the mirror- 
frame D’ with rearwardly-projecting right-angle extensions 


Louis Bor- 





d pivoted at d! so that the front edge of the mirror moves 
rearwardly as it swings upward from its normal reflecting- 
position to trip the shutter. Another feature is a latch- 
plate which, when drawn, automatically opens the camera 
to full operative position. 








915,044. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING-APPA- 
RATUS. Tuomas THOMASSEN SABROE, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


In machines for continuous photographic printing, illu- 
mination is supplied by mercury vapor-lamps within a re- 
volving cylinder with transparent surfaces, around which 
the printing-material passes. As the lamps are lighted by 
alternately raising and lowering the ends of the lamp- 
tubes, it has hitherto been necessary to have a printing- 
cylinder of large diameter in order to allow sufficient room 























for the tilting-movement. 


This requirement has placed a 


limit upon the nearness of the light to the printing-material, 
and has also required thick cylinder walls which permitted 
increased absorption of more refrangible light. 
the movement of the lamps tended to break them. In this 
invention these difficulties are overcome by tilting the whole 


Moreover, 


apparatus on a pair of rockers at the base, the exact means of 
actuation not being described in the specification. 


March 16, 1909 

915,126. DAYLIGHT-LOADING FILM-PACK. Joun 
Epwarp THORNTON, Altringham, England. 

The chief difference between this and other film-packs 
lies in the expanding division-pad E F, which separates the 
films A from the tabs a In all previous-known forms of day 
light-loading film-packs the unexposed films were pressed 
together by a single spring follower-plate, the springs being 
carried either by some portion of the case, or by an inner 
chamber placed within the case. Thus, although the space 
in the front section before the pressure-plate was constantly 
diminishing as the films were drawn over, the space in the 
back section was always of the same fixed size, the films 
lying more or less loosely therein. But with the double 
expanding spring-pad E F the space behind increases and 
the space before decreases as the films are drawn over, the 
position of the two plates E F of the double spring-pad 
continually shifting. As the space occupied by the bundle 
of backed films and bundle of tabs before use is greater than 
the space occupied by the single bundle of backed films 
after use, this difference is also taken up and compensated 
for by the further expansion of the pad. 





The pad also serves not only to keep the films pressed 


closely together, so that the one in front is always in the 
focal plane, but also to close the case after the last film has 
been exposed. The rounded nose / ensures easy transition 
of the films from the front of the case to the bee’ and pre 
vents bending them over too narrow an edge. Friction 
lines on the film may be avoided by the use of plush strips 
pasted in the case at points where the film is likely to draw 
against it 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 

















Internationale Photographisct 


DRESDEN EXHIBITION 


THIS spacious edifice has been found inade- 
quate for the enormous demands made upon 
its floor and wall space, hence several extensive 
annexes have been erected. A feature of the 
exhibition will be a reading-room containing 
probably all the photographic magazines pub- 
lished in the world, and accessible to every vis- 
itor to the exhibition. We have heard already 
from quite a large number of workers planning 
to visit Dresden this summer. They will be the 
objects of envy to those very anxious to go but 
for various reasons unable to do so. 

The American commissioner for professional 
photography. Mr. Pirie MacDonald, of New 
York City, has already selected nearly three 
hundred pictures which represent the work of 
eminent American professionals. The commis- 
sioner for amateur photography in this country, 
Mr. F. R. Fraprie, has been equally successful. 

An interesting feature of the show will be a 
special room allotted exclusively to the pictorial 
work executed by royalty. Among the exhibitors 
are H. R. H. Frederick Augustus, as well as 
Prince Georg and Princess Mathilde of Saxony, 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, the 
German Crown Prince and Crown Princess, 
Prince Wilhelm of Hohenzollern, Prince Karl 
of Hohenzollern, Duchess Karl Feodora of Ba- 
varia, Princess Clara of Bavaria, Prince Albert 
of Monaco and Archduchess Feodora of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 





MR. DUHRKOOP’S HOSPITALITY 


No one will dispute the statement that, among 
all the foreign photographers who have visited 
the United States, Rudolf Diihrkoop, with 
studios at Hamburg and Berlin, holds the highest 
place in the affection and esteem of the American 
photographers — professionals and amateurs 
alike. His visit to this country on the occasion of 
the National Convention at St. Louis in 1904 is 
most pleasantly remembered by all who were so 
fortunate as to come within his genial, inspiring 
presence. He himself counts these days as among 
the happiest of his life, and he is anxious to per- 
petuate the friendships formed at that time. 
Hence he wishes us to state that he is sincerely 
desirous to welcome his American friends and 
colleagues, also any new faces from either the 
professional or amateur ranks, at his Berlin 
studio, No. 10 Unter den Linden. As soon as he 
knows when they are expected to arrive in Ber- 
lin, he will arrange to be on hand to greet them. 
He will pass his vacation near Dresden, so that 
he may also be found in that city, where he will do 
his best to give the Americans a hearty reception. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL ABROAD 

THOSE camerists who expect to pass consider- 
able time, this summer, in Switzerland will be 
glad to know that fresh and reliable films and 
plates may be procured in all the principal cities 
of the Republic; viz., Geneva. Basel, Berne, 
Lucerne and Ziirich. 
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HENRY BAUSCH 

In the death, March 2, 1gog, at Augusta, Ga., 
of Henry Bausch, vice-president of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., that firm sustains a severe 
loss. Mr. Bausch was born fifty years ago, the 
third son of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Bausch, and was 
a graduate of Cornell University. In 1875 he 
entered the Bausch & Lomb factory, beginning 
his career by working at the bench, so learning 
the business from the ground up. His special in- 
terest was in the microscopic and scientific de- 
partment, to which branch of the business he de- 
voted most of his life. He was prominently 
identified with the municipal, charitable and 
philanthropic affairs of his native city — Roches- 
ter, N. Y. In his daily vocation he exhibited 
notable industry and fidelity to duty and won 
the affection and esteem of his employees by his 
kindness and sense of justice. Resolutions of 
sympathy were adopted by the factory employees, 
and by the various organizations with which he 
was connected. 


AN AWARD FOR LUMIERE 

THE Progress Medal of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of England, an annual institu- 
tion since 1878, was this year awarded to Messrs. 
A. Lumiére and his sons for the Autochrome 
process of color-photography and their chemical 
researches. The award is always granted for im- 
portant advance in the scientific or artistic de- 
velopment of photography, and the number and 
variety of the subjects treated by these men 
have been so great that there could be no ques- 
tion of the propriety of the award. 


THE CAMERA CLUB, NEW YORK 

PERHAPS the most interesting of recent fea- 
tures at the new club-rooms was an exhibition of 
enlarged photographs of the Indians of the south- 
western United States, their arts, ceremonies and 
habitat, by Frederick Monsen. On Saturday, 
March 27, Mr. Monsen gave an informal talk on 
the Navajo Indians and the land they live in, 
illustrated by stereopticon views in color. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
CLUB OF NEW YORK 

Tue Third Annual Banquet of this live and 
progressive professional club was held at Atlantic 
Gardens, New York, on the evening of March 18, 
and was a most enjoyable and successful affair. 
About seventy members of the club sat down to 
an exceptionally good dinner. The guests of the 
evening were A. F. Bradley, E. B. Core, S. H. 
Lifshey, Pirie MacDonald, and J. L. Foley, of 
New York; E. Goldensky, of Philadelphia, and 
the editors of Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 
and Abel’s Photographic Weekly. Mr. J. C. Abel 
made a capital toastmaster. During the evening 
Mr. I. Buxbaum, on behalf of the club, pre- 
sented W. B. Stage with a handsome silver 
coffee-service, as the club’s appreciation of his 
good work on its behalf. A most enjoyable 


evening was spent by all present. 








BOSTON CAMERA CLUB 
A BETTER club spirit than has been evinced for 
several years past rendered the nineteenth an- 
nual exhibition of this organization a distinct 
success. Exactly one hundred prints were hung, 
representing thirty-three workers, and the aver- 
age of pictorial merit was very encouraging. 
More ‘“‘team work,” including frequent informal 
meetings, comparison and criticism of each 
member’s prints, would be of the utmost value 
to all, especially those not far advanced in pic- 
torial art. Moreover, it would give unity to the 
club’s effort as a whole and tend to create a club 
individuality. The competitive idea was again 
inaugurated with ribbons awarded as follows: 

Portrait Class. First, Charles Peabody; sec- 
ond, Miss E. L. Pitman; third, R. W. Marshall. 

Landscape Class. First, no award; second, 
F. R. Fraprie; third, C. B. Webster. 

Marine Class. First, no award; second, Gur- 
don R. Fisher; third, no award. 

Still Life. No awards. 

Snow Scenes. First, Mrs. Margaret E. Menns; 
second, A. Murray; third, Phil M. Riley. 

Animal Life. First, H. S. Adams; second, 
E. N. Boyd; third, Mrs. Margaret E. Menns. 

Genre Pictures. First, R. W. Marshall; second, 
C. F. Clarke; third, W. H. Wing. 

The judges were John J. Enneking, land- 
scape painter; Wm. H. Downes, art-critic, and 
Wilfred A. French, editor of PHoTo-ERA. In 
making the awards they felt that, while the 
classes in portraiture, genre, animal-life and 
winter scenes were excellently represented, there 
were no pictures in the landscape and marine 
classes of more than ordinary merit, hence, no 
first prizes were awarded in these two classes. 
They also were agreed that were a grand prize 
to be awarded it ought to go to R. W. Marshal! 
for his powerful genre study of ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” 


AMHERST EXHIBITION 
THE annual exhibition of photographs, which 
is a regular feature of the study of landscape- 
gardening under Prof. F. A. Waugh at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., 
was held from March 15 to 20. Eighty-five 
prints were shown by prominent pictorialists, 
such as Davis, Knox, Zerbe, Clarke, Vander- 
velde, McFarland, Hall and others. The idea 
of this annual event is to provide photographs of 
outdoor scenes for the students to study with 
reference to their application in landscape- 
gardening of the new order, which strives to 

beautify nature yet avoid the artificial. 


G. R. BALLANCE 

Mr. BALLANCE, of St. Moritz-Dorf, Switzer- 
land, whose ariistic views of Swiss Alpine scen- 
ery enjoy a world-wide reputation, passed last 
autumn among the Dolomites in the Austrian 
Tyrol, photographing successfully those strange- 
looking mountain-peaks. He has just com- 
pleted a catalog of his Dolomite scenes and will 

mail it to any one interested. 
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JAMESTOWN CAMERA CLUB 

THE Second Annual Exhibition of the James- 
town (N. Y.) Camera Club was held March 1, 2 
and 3. In addition to the collection of members’ 
work, there were two unique features which 
created considerable interest. A special compe- 
tition was provided for amateurs in Jamestown 
and vicinity, not members of any camera club. 
A silver loving-cup and six certificates of honor- 
able mention were awarded, the cup going to 
Benjamin Rushworth. Of still greater interest, 
however, was the special competition, open only 
to outside camera clubs, in which a silver loving- 
cup was awarded for the best group of pictures 
submitted by any club. This award went to the 
Grand Rapids Camera Club for a notable col- 
lection of prints, several of which have already 
been reproduced in PHoto-ERA. The Wyoming 
Valley Camera Club received honorable mention. 
Special honorable mention was awarded for 
“The Dancer,” by Charles I. Berg, and ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Solitude,’”’ by George C. Elmberger. The 
latter was reproduced in PHoto-ErRa, Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

The members’ exhibit was of a very high 
order, and awards in the respective classes went 
to J. M. Cushman, A. L. Eskstrom, Charles 
Moore, M. C. Nichols and C. E. Craven. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


THE Fourth Annual Prize-Contest of the Pho- 
tographic Club of Baltimore City was held on 
March 16, and about one hundred prints were in 
competition. These were most favorably com- 
mented upon by the three judges, not members 
of the club, as being the finest showing the club 
has ever made. Guests invited to inspect were 
loud in their praise, and every one conceded it a 
fine exhibition of prints, and one that showed 
decided improvement over any previous contest. 

Honors were bestowed upon Harry D. Williar, 
the first president, and organizer of the club, to 
the extent of a medal in each class; viz., gold, 
silver and bronze. The other recipients were: 
Dwight F. Boyden and Robert L. Harris, each 
a gold medal; Prof. Jas. Lock, a silver, and Chas. 
H. Rennish, a bronze medal. 


P. A. OF N. E. 

PLANS are already in progress for the conven- 
tion of this association to be held August 3, 4 and 
5, 1909. In order to bring together an exhibition 
of high-grade photographs, the following prizes 
and classes have been arranged for: 

Grand Portrait Class. Open to the world; 
one picture only, 8 x 10 or larger. No entry-fee. 
Prize, Solid Gold Medal. 

The remaining classes are for P. A. of N. E. 
members only: 

Portrait Class. Three pictures, any size. 
Three prizes, a Silver Medal and two Certificates 
of Merit. 

Genre Class. Three pictures, any size. Three 
prizes, a Silver Medal and two Certificates of 
Merit. 








Group Class. Three or more figures in the 
group. Three pictures, any size. Two prizes, 
a Silver Medal and Certificate of Merit. 

Landscape Class. Three pictures, any size. 
Two prizes, a Silver Medal and Certificate of 
Merit. 

Three pictures must be sent to be entered in 
any class, except the Grand Portrait Class; over 
that number will be hung only at the discretion 
of the Hanging-Committee. 


INDIANA CONVENTION 

THE Annual Convention of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Photographers will be held at the 
Daguerre Memorial Institute, Winona Lake, 
Ind., July 5-9, 1909. A very interesting and in- 
structive program has been prepared, including 
the aid of ‘‘ Daddy” W. S. Lively, who will con- 
duct classes in portraiture. Other tempting 
features are a Diamond Medal of Honor, an 
Artura Trophy and a Haloid Trophy. For full 
particulars send a postal to Secretary E. K. 
Shalley, Berne, Ind. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
ENCYCLOP2ZDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Brochures. 

Wilhelm Knapp, Halle, Germany. 

These notable, exhaustive monographs writ- 
ten or edited by recognized authorities are pub- 
lished periodically by Wilhelm Knapp, and con- 
stitute a valuable encyclopedia of photography. 
Among the recent numbers are the following: 

No. 8, ‘Die Microphotographie” (second, 
revised edition), by R. Neuhauss, M.D. Illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cents. The author has made 
the study and practice of micro-photography a 
specialty, and his treatise on the subject may, 
therefore, be accepted as authoritative. ‘The 
work is divided into twelve chapters, as follows: 
“The Apparatus;” ‘‘Objectives and Oculars;”’ 
“The Source of Light;” ‘‘The Illumination;”’ 
‘Exposures with Ultra-Violet Light;” ‘‘Instan- 
taneous Exposures;” ‘‘Exposures with Po- 
larized Light;” ‘Spectroscopic Exposures;” 
‘Stereoscopic Exposures;” ‘‘The Negative Pic- 
ture;”’ “The Positive Picture,’ and ‘‘Subjects 
to Be Photographed.” 

No. 10, Die Stereoscopie und das Stereoscop 
in Theorie und Praxis (second, enlarged edition), 
by Prof. Dr. F. Stolze. Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. With the active revival of this most in- 
teresting branch of photography, especially in 
France and Germany, it is hoped that workers in 
this country will fully appreciate the keen en- 
joyment afforded by well-executed stereoscopic 
views. For sheer realism they surpass even the 
more modern moving-pictures, and the absence 
of motion is not regretted. Besides, the many 
serious objections, of a technical character, 
which threaten the popularity of the motion- 
pictures do not attend the contemplation of 
properly-made stereoscopic views. The latter 
may be made either on paper or on glass, and 
those who are willing to study the methods of 
their preparation will surely engage in their pro- 
duction, and this with an earnestness that they 
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had not anticipated. To this end they will find 
Dr. Stolze’s work on the theory and practice of 
this fascinating subject a most helpful aid. 

No. 27, Die Diapositivverfahren (second edi- 
tion), by G. Mercator. Price, 50 cents. This 
number is devoted to the preparation of trans- 
parencies for window-decoration, the stereoscope 
and the stereopticon (magic lantern), according 
to old, modern and up-to-date printing-methods. 
In view of the frequent exhibition, notably in 
scientific and educational institutions, of very 
mediocre — hastily-prepared — lantern-slides, it 
is desirable to invite attention to the ease with 
which these indispensable means of illustration 
can be made, and Mercator’s monograph shows 
the way to their successful preparation. 

No. 50, Dreifarbenphotographie nach der 
Natur (second edition), by Dr. A. Miethe. Illus- 
trated. Price, 60 cents. In this work the author 
treats three-color photography from nature with 
a precision, clearness and authority which char- 
acterize all his writings. He describes the meth- 
ods employed at the photographic laboratory of 
the Technical High-School of Berlin, and, as he 
himself is one of the greatest living authorities on 
all technical and scientific matters pertaining to 
photography, his views, whether expressed orally 
or in print, are always highly prized. The science 
of photography in natural colors, however, has 
called forth his finest gifts as an investigator and 
experimenter, and in this field he has rendered 
service the value of which has been acknowledged 
universally. His present contribution will be 
read with interest by all color-photographers. 

No. 59, Das Kopieren bei elektrischem Licht, 
by Arthur Freiherrn von Hiibl. Copiously illus- 
trated. Price, 45 cents. Any reproducing-plant 
that desires to respond to present-day require- 
ments will find daylight as an exclusive source of 
illumination entirely inadequate. With its use 
failures and interruptions are unavoidable, and 
in certain localities there often are periods during 
which its actinic force is seriously affected, if not 
entirely destroyed. For this reason artificial 
light must be resorted to. Therefore, the choice 
and application of light best adapted to the work 
in hand is of vital consequence. This important 
subject is treated with practical understanding of 
the latest and most approved illuminating- 
apparatus, including the electric arc-light, the 
mercury-vapor lamp, etc. Photo-engravers, par- 
ticularly, will find Hiibl’s monograph of immense 
benefit in their work. 

No. 60, Die Theorie und Praxis der Farben- 
photographie mit Autochromplatten, by Arthur 
Freiherrn von Hiibl. Price, 50 cents. While the 
maker’s directions for manipulating autochrome 
plates are explicit and, if faithfully followed, 
lead to success, mistakes may be frequently 
avoided by the practitioner who possesses a 
theoretical knowledge of the process. This in- 





formation is conveyed in the above-mentioned 
monograph by Herrn Hiibl, one of the most 
versatile and well-equipped photographic writers 
of the present day. In addition, the brochure 
treats on the practice of the Autochrome process, 





and also gives a number of formulas and prac- 
tical hints — the result of successful experiments 
by the author. 


GUIDE TO LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY, by Fritz 
Loescher. Third revised edition. 30 ex- 
planatory illustrations by the author. Price, 
paper covers, $1.00. Gustav Schmidt, Berlin, 
Germany. 

Loescher’s ‘‘Guide to Landscape Photog- 
raphy” clearly shows the way to artistic and 
technical success. Valuable, also, is the author’s 
advice on all technical matters, particularly 
equipment, materials, work on negatives, print- 
ing-mediums, etc. The author explains how 
many an admirable negative fails to make an 
effect owing to an inadequate printing-method, 
indifferent trimming of the print, etc. The 
work commends itself to every landscape-pho- 
tographer, more especially to our readers familiar 
with the German language. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS YEAR-BOOK FOR 1909 — 
the American Annual Review of the Engrav- 
ing, Printing and Allied Industries. Edited by 
Joseph Meadon. 426 pages, 8 x 10 inches. 
Gilt top, heavy leather binding, sumptuously 
illustrated. Price, $5.00, express paid. The 
Republican Publishing Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

This important and magnificent work is to 
the engraver and printer what the photographic 
annual is to the pictorialist and the technician in 
photography, only necessarily a more expensive 
publication. The volume describes, in their 
latest improved stages, photo-mechanical proc- 
esses of printing in color and monochrome, to- 
gether with high-class examples of an attractive 
character. These illustrations represent the high 
artistic and technical skill of native firms dis- 
tinguished in the arts of color-printing, photo- 
gravure, photo-engraving and kindred industries. 
The numerous articles on the various reproduc- 
tive processes are written by experts, recognized, 
universally, as authorities in their profession, and 
are illuminating in the highest degree. There 
are, also, valuable essays on ‘Lettering and 
Typography for Printers” and ‘‘Commercial 
Illustrating” — all suitably illustrated. Chief 
among the miscellaneous articles are ‘‘ The Vellu- 
cent Process;” ‘A New Method of Decoration 
for Bound Books;” ‘‘Wood Engraving of To- 
day;” ‘The Triumphs of Modern Lithography; ” 
“Technical Education,” and ‘The Develop- 
ment of American Art.” The letter-press con- 
cludes with an itemized list of the leading pub- 
lications in the world devoted to the graphic arts 
and the reproductive section thereof, preceded 
by full-page photographs of their editors. 

To every true man who desires to be well 
versed in the technicalities of the craft and to 
possess and exercise good taste, interfusing 
higher knowledge with skill, the Graphic Aris 
Year-Book is preéminently a helpful medium. 
As the editor truly says, ‘There is, in this coun- 
try, a surplus of tinkerers and a dearth of 
thinkers.” 
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The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 
An organization for the advancement oj pictorial pho- 


tography, encouragement of pictorial workers, 
and the development of new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: Grorcre W. STEVENS, Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, O. 

Vice-President: JouHN F. Jones, 034 Ash St., To- 
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edo, O. 

Secretary : C. C. Taytor, 3236 Cambridge Ave., To- 
edo, O. 

Treasurer: GEORGE W. Beatty, 1629 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo, O. 

Historian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave., 
St. Louis. Mo. 




















THE Sixth Annual Meeting of this organiza- 
tion was held at the rooms of the Chicago Camera 
Club March 13. The report of the treasurer was 
as follows: 








Received from retiring treasurer .... $9.36 
BO a oc asian ee-seisints 325.00 

Advertising 290.00 

$624.36 

er re $620.37 
EINE ive. diossiv aie mcrd ccc wesies 3-99 
$624.36 

Now due from various clubs’ ...... $232.50 
Present indebtedness..............- 203.00 
NOES 3.5154), cmos $29.50 


Two important measures were adopted: one, 
‘that no catalogs be furnished free to members 
in the future, except that such members as pur- 
chase three hundred or more be furnished free, 
at cost to the Federation, a number equal to 
their total purchase;”’ the other, “‘that for future 
Salons an entrant may submit as many prints as 
he may choose, but not more than six prints 
from any one exhibitor may be accepted.” The 
board expressed the sentiment that fewer prints 
be accepted for the Salon than in the past, and 
that the standard be raised to the best submitted. 

At this meeting President Tuckerman and 
Vice-President Weeks tendered their resigna- 
tions on account of personal business reasons. 
In consequence of this, Secretary Hale and 
Treasurer Elmberger also resigned, in order to 
leave the board free to elect new officers from the 
same locality. The resignations were accepted 
with regret, and a vote of thanks was extended 
to the retiring officers for their efficient services. 
As these men had been elected for two years, a 
new board, given in the heading above, was 
elected to fill out their unexpired terms. 

This takes the Federation headquarters to 
Toledo, O., and suitable space has been allotted 
for its use in the Toledo Museum of Art. 

In George W. Stevens the Federation has a 
man who is preéminently suited to the position 
of president, because of his rare executive abil- 
ity. He is a born artist, a fine newspaper man, 








and the fruits of his labors have been of a most 
substantial nature. As Director of the Toledo 
Museum of Art his work has been most success- 
ful. Under his administration the museum 
grew from a small nucleus to a valuable collec- 
tion of paintings, statuary, antiques, etc., which 
is soon to find a home in the new $200,000 build- 
ing to be completed this year. 





GEORGE W. STEVENS 
PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERATION 


Mr. Stevens is a man of wide acquaintance 
among artists here and abroad, where he has 
traveled extensively; and he has become intensely 
interested in photography and imbued with the 
desire to have it universally recognized as is its 
right. If pictorialists will give him their hearty 
support and submit their best work, succeeding 
Salons will be far in advance of those in the past 
and the standard will be raised so high that to 
have a print accepted will be no hollow honor. 

Mr. John F. Jones, the vice-president, is a 
man of artistic temperament, a good photog- 
rapher and a hard worker. 

The new secretary, Mr. C. C. Taylor, is the 
man for the place. He believes in publicity of 
the Salon, and that interest in its welfare on the 
part of contributors and supporters is better 
gained and held by the secretary coming in 
closer touch with them. Also, he believes that 
prompt answers to all correspondence are im- 
perative, and is so situated that he is able to 
answer without delay all letters received. 

The new treasurer, Mr. George W. Beatty, is 
a business man of excellent repute, sterling worth 
and able to give the financial end all the time 


necessa Ty . 
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WITH THE TRADE 








KODAK COMPETITION 


THE success of the 1908 Kodak Advertising- 
Competition is set forth in a beautifully-printed 
brochure, reproducing the prize-winning and 
other interesting prints. There are a limited 
number of copies left, and as long as they last 
those of our readers who are interested may have 
them for the mere asking. The Eastman Kodak 
Company has done much to encourage and raise 
the standard of photography in advertising, par- 
ticularly along art lines. It has taken the 
lead, so to speak, and has shown photographers 
the sort of pictures required. We hope that this 
may result in encouraging more PHOTO-ERA 
contributors to enter this field, for we feel con- 
fident that many of them have adopted a style 
combining art and popular attractiveness which 
would make for success. There will be another 
Kodak competition for 1909, with prizes de- 
cidedly worth winning. 

Prizes for 1908 were awarded as follows: 

Crass A 
H. E. Lawson, New York City. 
and C. A. Maynard, Phila- 
delphia. 
George L. Gilbert, Burlington, Ia. 
Miss Gertrude Cockroft, Ala- 
meda, Cal. 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, New York. 


First, $500. 
Second, $250. F. 


Third, $125. 
Fourth, $75. 


Fifth, $50. 


Crass B 
First, $300. Mrs. W. W. Pearce, Waukegan, 
Ill. 
Second, $150. R. P. De Vault, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


AN INEXPENSIVE TOUR 

Mucu# surprise has been expressed at the low 
cost of the camera tour to Europe advertised by 
the Boston Travel Society. The reason is simple 
enough. Palatial and expensive steamers, hotels, 
and railway travel have been cut out, and sub- 
stituted by medium-priced ones, but, in every 
way, equally satisfactory. Indeed, more comfort 
and, also, a saving of 50 per cent, is thus ensured 
to the tourist. This should appeal to every 
worker, be he amateur or professional. 

HIGH-CLASS PHOTO-FINISHING 

At last Boston has a photo-finishing establish- 
ment which is, in every way, first-class! It is 
because experienced and trustworthy experts do 
the work, and only the best materials — chem- 
icals, paper, paste, etc.— are employed. Ex- 
pense is not considered, and each customer re- 
ceives a square deal. Mail-orders receive prompt 
and careful attention. This promises to be a 


gold-mine for the proprietors — A. E. Covelle & 
Co., 350 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


THE monthly passenger bulletin issued by the 
Holland-America Line reprints, with complete 
series of illustrations, an article on Holland and 
Belgium by Wilfred A. French, and published 
several years ago in PHOTO-ERA. Any one in- 
terested may have a copy gratis by sending a 
postal, mentioning PHoTo-ERA, to the Pas- 
senger Department, Holland-America Line, 
39 Broadway, New York City. 


PAPER TO SENSITIZE 

THOSE pictorialists who prefer to sensitize 
their own papers will find it difficult if not im- 
possible to equal the superb quality of Strath- 
more Water-Color Paper. It is absolutely pure, 
containing no chemicals of any nature, and is so 
heavily sized in the manufacture that when sensi- 
tizing for kallitype, gum-bichromate or plain 
paper printing it is unnecessary to size it before 
applying the emulsion, as is usually the case. 
This paper is also admirably adapted to use as a 
final support for carbon or ozobrome tissues. 
It is carried in sheets 22 x 31, light or heavy 
weight, and rough or smooth surface. Light 
weight, $2.50 a quire; heavy, $4.75. Sample on 
request to the Mittineague Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass. 


ARTURA BRANCH IN BOSTON 

NEW ENGLAND users of this popular paper 
will be pleased to know that a branch office of 
the Artura Photo-Paper Company has been 
opened at 406 and 407 Washington Building, 
Boston, under the able management of Mr. 
E. A. Moore, formerly with Pinkham and Smith 
Company. A fresh and complete stock of Artura 
goods will be kept on hand, and patrons are 
assured of prompt and courteous service. 


RELIABLE FIELD-GLASSES 

PHOTO-ERA has more than once commented 
upon the amount of ignorance regarding opera 
and field-glasses which exists both among the 
dealers and the purchasing public. The latter 
frequently pays as much for poor glasses as for 
good ones. It should buy them only of a reliable 
optician and one who handles superior goods, 
exclusively. Such a firm is E. B. Meyrowitz, 
104 East 23d Street, New York City. 


FOR BARGAIN-HUNTERS 

WILLOUGHBY’s Spring Bargain-List No. 119 
is now ready for distribution. It is filled with 
offerings in Graflex and Reflex cameras, Kodaks, 
Zeiss Tessars and other anastigmat lenses and 
will surely prove welcome to all shrewd bargain- 
hunters in things photographic. For a copy send 
to Willoughby, 814 Broadway, New York. 
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GET THE TWIN BOOKS 


Not a reader of this magazine should fail to 
send for ‘“‘The Twin Books of Photography,” 
advertised by Ansco Company last month. These 
beautifully-printed little booklets, sent gratis, 
constitute a valuable acquisition to any photo- 
graphic library, and the information is so con- 
cise that both may conveniently be carried in the 
pocket. ‘The Positive of Photography” deals 
exhaustively with Cyko, although the informa- 
tion is equally applicable to all developing- 
papers of Cyko quality; while “‘The Negative of 
Photography” tells in simple words all that the 
amateur needs to know, from the loading of the 
camera to the finished negative. 

CORRECT EXPOSURE EASY 

‘““STEADMAN’S Complete Exposure-Method 
and Home Portrait Helps,” together with the 
“‘Aaba Exposure-Scale,” at an expense of only 
seventy-five cents, supply every camerist with a 
valuable pocket guide to successful photography 
as reached through correct exposure. Coming 
from such an authority as F. M. Steadman, Sea- 
breeze, Fla., well known for his system of Solio 
timing, these aids to better picture-making merit 
the consideration of every serious worker. The 
scale is of celluloid, convenient to handle. 

THE COMPOUND SHUTTER 

THIS new, compact inter-lens shutter for 
hand-cameras is an important ally of the high- 
speed lens, since it works with reasonable accu- 
racy at speeds from one second to xy second. 
Moreover, the mechanism is durable, so that it 
will not easily get out of order, and, being con- 
structed of aluminum and steel finished in black, 
is light in weight. An iris diaphragm is provided, 
and steel segments form the shutter-leaves of the 
star-shaped opening, which gives even illumina- 
tion to the margin of the plate from the mo- 
ment the exposure is started. A locking-device 
prevents the shutter from working in any way 
other than that desired. Send to Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., for com- 
plete details. 

A BEAUTIFUL PUBLICATION 

THE Aristo Eagle, with which nearly every 
professional photographer in the country is 
familiar, was always a neat, lively and tastefully- 
printed publication, with illustrations that were 
technically excellent but, in our judgment, too 
snappy, too brilliant. This objection is entirely 
absent ‘in a series of superb portraits by the 
Kandeler Brothers, of St. Louis, which adorn the 
initial issue of the new monthly — Studio Light 
and the Aristo Eagle, published by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. What 


ability, taste and enterprise can combine to make 
a publication decidedly the foremost of its class 
in existence is here brilliantly exemplified. The 
typography, the illustrations, the stock, the gen- 
eral appearance — all are of the highest quality, 
and merit unstinted praise. The articles, while, 
naturally, a little biased in favor of the publishers, 








are helpful to any practitioner, regardless of the 
make of goods he uses. ‘Studio Advertising,” 
for instance, should be read by every professional 
photographer who, though capable, industrious 
and reliable, lacks the qualities that make for 
success. A copy of Studio Light and the Aristo 
Eagle will be mailed gratis to any one interested. 


AMERICA’S SWITZERLAND 

For those who will not journey to Dresden 
this year— lacking, presumably, the where- 
withal — there are compensations. As attractive 
camera-subjects America presents its Switzer- 
land — the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, the garden-spot of the East. Pictures 
made there this summer will have not only a 
pictorial, but a pecuniary value. They may be 
entered in several important prize-contests later 
on. Cash-prizes will be offered for ‘‘ Vacation- 
Pictures” made in New England by magazines 
and the daily press, including PHoTo-ERA and 
The Boston Herald, also B. F. Keith (the theat- 
rical magnate) and others. Stay-at-homes should 
send at once for booklet on Vacation-Resorts to 
Desk 65, Passenger Department, Boston and 
Maine R. R., Boston, U.S. A. 


“A PRIZE-WINNING PAPER 
RaALpH Harris & Co., 26 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., are jubilant because six of the fifteen 
prizes awarded in the competitive exhibition 
held by the Boston Camera Club last March 
were printed on the Wellington Photographic 
Papers, for which they are the sole American 
agents. 
VOIGTLANDER CAMERAS 
THE progress of photography as a fine art has 
led to higher requirements in the apparatus and 
preference given to lenses which correspond in 
focal length to the visual distance of the human 
eye. With ordinary cameras one usually finds 
difficulty in using long-focus lenses and, because 
of their limited depth, frequently miscalculates 
distances, thus causing an out-of-focus picture. 





Moreover, the finders of such instruments are 
inadequate, since they embrace a wider angle of 
view than the lens. These points make cameras 
of different construction desirable, and the Voigt- 
lander Heliar Reflex Camera, made in five sizes, 
including a stereo, seems to fill the requirements. 
Seen here in closed position, the camera is also 
shown opened ready for use, in an advertisement 
on another page. More particulars are contained 
in Catalog No. 203. 
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